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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SOME NOTES ON THE BUCOLICI GRAECI. 


II]. THEOCRITUS XXIV—-XXVIII AND THE 
EPIGRAMS; BION, MOSCHUS, ETC. 


XXIV 61 &Enpov timai Seiovs: cf. 
Menander Efit. 480 avos eiys tar déet, 
and Perik, 162. 

74 With Oéco cf. ri@ecco in an epi- 
gram of Theocritus’ friend Nicias A.P. 
9. 564. a \ / ’ BJ \ \ ’ 
137 ff. Seirvov S€ xpéa 7’ Orta Kai ev 

Kavéwl peas apTos 
Awpixos * aoharews xe huTooKadoy avdpa 

Kopecoat* 
avTap ém’ dwaTte TUvYOY avev TUpOS alvuTO 

Soptov. 


év kavéor must have force from its 
position. It is obviously contrasted 
with deirvov. There are three meals, 
—(1) detzrvov (the first meal of the day 
in Od. 15. 396, dua 8 jot hawopéevnde 
Samvyncas, and 19. 320), (2) what Heracles 
carried with him éy xavéwt, (3) when 
work was over (ém’ aware) Soprrov. Read 
kpéata as cited by Hesychius, and for 
a cf. I]. 12. 311. For the asyndeton 
after Awprxos cf. I 56 alodiyvov Oanyua* 
tépas Ké tu Oupov arv&ar, an exact 
parallel. 


XXV 18 adds 8€ ophiow Ade TEAS ert 
beEa yeupos 

gaiverar eo para Taca Tépny TroTapmoio 
péovtos. 


The contrast lies between the zrotuvat 
(7) which have their folds ypis éxaorats 
(12) and the Bovxdda (13) which have 
one common byre. The usual change 
to maou is unnecessary. The night- 

NO. CCXXXIII, VOL. XXVII. 


sheltering-place of the herds is all 
visible from here. The change to rao 
is due to slight misconception of the 
meaning of adds, which is more 
abstract and general than avduov. 


78 ff. & wo7rot, olov tovTto Geol rotncay 
AVAKTES 
, 4 > , / 
Onpiov (sc. Kiva) avOperroicr peTéupevat, 
as émipnbés. 
” e \ / ol ‘ 4 
el of Kat dpéves de vonpoves evdobev 
Hoay, 
noee 8’, wu TE Ypr) YAreETraivewev GL TE Kai 
OvKi, 
> ” e lol 29 7 \ a 
ovK av oi Onpav Tis édynpicev Trepl Tihs 
vov d€ Ainv CaxoTov te Kal appnves yéver’ 
autos. 


What does ériwnfés mean? Calverley 
‘a trusty servant,’ Lang ‘ mindful,’ L. 
and S. ‘thoughtful.’ The asyndeton 
beginning at 1. 80 shows the close 
connexion ; ‘If he had as great under- 
standing (as zeal), the combination 
would be perfect.’ This would be easy 
if émipnO7js meant zealous; but it 
doesn’t. We have éipnGevouar (Eus- 
tath.) ‘to think of afterwards or too 
late’ and ’EzpnOevs, and we have the 
adverb émipnOéws Herodas 3. 94 ‘I'll 
tell him about this when I get home 
as an afterthought,’ i.c., when it is all 
over. Cholmeley’s interpretation of 
émyinbés here must I think be right, 
‘thinking afterwards,’ i.c. ‘rash, fiery, 
inconsiderate.’ And so the apparent 
difficulty of the «ai in 80 remains; we 
have to supply the notion ‘zeal’ in a 
good sense out of érupnfés ‘too rashly 

F 
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zealous. But such slight confusions 
of thought are common enough in 
Greek. 

158 With fovea of a path ‘running’ 
cf. Oéew Il. 6.320 and Verg. Aen. 5. 251. 


266 ff. Hryxov 8 éyxpatéws otiBapas adv 
veipas épeioas 

éEomribev, un capKas arrodpun ovixerat, 

mpos & ovdas mrépynict modas oTepeds 
érrieCov 
> , > , a , ee yee 

ovpaiovs émiBds, TrEvpHici Te php’ éepd- 
Nacoov 

péxpts ov (MSS péype of and uéxpis of) 
e€eravucca Bpaxiovos (MSS also Spa- 
xiovas and -va) opOov aeipas 

” \ \ , yy: 

amvevatov, Wuxnv Sé TeAwpLos EXAaBeEV 


“Avdns. 


The vase-pictures generally show 
Heracles bending in front of the lion 
with his arms round the lion’s neck. 
The writer pictures the scene similarly 
(xeip often means the arm or fore-arm), 
but puts Heracles behind the lion so 
that he may avoid the lion’s fore-paws. 
Meanwhile he treads the hind feet into 
the ground, thus keeping off the hind 
legs (yhpa) from his [own] sides 
(€pvAaccov by a confusion of thought 
takes the construction of auvvw). He 
holds on till [the lion getting throttled] 
he rears him upright (épGov deipas, cf. 
15. 53 Sp00s avécta o Tuppos), t.e. pulls 
him up and back with his forelegs off 
the ground, and then [loosing his 
grip and] taking him by the foreleg 
(Bpaxiovos, cf. xerpos Meg. 116) stretches 
him strangled on the ground. In some 
of the vase-pictures Heracles is seen 
holding the lion by the foreleg as here, 
and in Reinach’s Répertotve de la Stat- 
uaive, vol. 1, p. 467, there is a group 
which shows Heracles with a foot upon 
one of the lion’s hind paws. 


XXVII 1 She. tav mvutav ‘Erxévay 
Ilapis Hpmace BouxdXos adXaos. 

He. waddov oie’? (MSS also édoio’) 
“Enréva tov Boveorov éoti direioa. 


]. 2 is possible with Ahrens’ éxoio’ 
but not so likely to be corrupted nor 
I think so good as if we make a further 
change from éori to ésoi. Though 
difficult to render idiomatically in 
English—for we should use the third 
person and say ‘this Helen’—the 
sentence now becomes quite ordinary 


in Greek ; while if we keep éo7i there 
is not enough to show that ‘Enéva in 
]. 2 is applied by a neat compliment to 
the person addressed. 

8 ff. Some confusion has been caused 
in the MSS by a desire to preserve the 
stichomythia. But there is no need 
for obeli, signs of lacunae, or any ex- 
tensive re-arrangement. If we admit 
the possibility of breaks in the sticho- 
mythia and assume that only two lines 
have been misplaced, reading 9g after 
10 and ig after 21, we get excellent 
sense. In my view the stichomythia 
is broken in two places; Il. g and 11 
should run consecutively and both be 
given to Him, and 1g follow 21 and 
both be given to Her. And these are 
just the two places where there has 
been re-arrangement in the MSS. In 
both the double line is necessary in 
order to transfer the réle of questioner, 
or rather first speaker, in the first case 
from Her to Him, and in the second 
from Him to Her. Thus each is 
‘questioner’ for a ten-line piece of 
conversation, She from line 1, He from 
l. 11; and then She is ‘it’ after 21 for 
the rest of the poem (for the change 
of réle at 1. 28 is almost immediately 
given up). 


22 Seipaivw pn Oy) ce KaKwTépwr avépi 
dwow: the last word is either future as 
in Aesch. Pers. 115, Soph. Tr. 550, or it 
is actually subjunctive as in Papp. Berol. 
635 (II) and Brit. Mus. Papp. Kenyon 
121 (II). Cf. Moulton Cl. Rev. 1go1 
p- 38. 

72-73 See the introduction to the 
poem. érépay is difficult, for the shep- 
herd has not been playing up to now, 
but singing. Either it refers to his 
having been playing before the match 
began, or there is a confusion between 
playing and singing. The latter ex- 
planation is quite possible; for the 
writer has apparently seen no incon- 
gruity in making his man sing 4 
dialogue. 

XXVIII 4 draw Kuzpidos ipov 
kakauo xXA@pov Uratddw (MSS also 
im’ amadw xr.) : read dm’ dado with 
ictus-lengthening of the first a, cf. 
avvaiepyos (14), Tpivaxpias (18), ov 
(25) below, and XXIX 12 év, 25 7é&, 
35 évoydeis. This ictus-lengthening 1s 
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a marked feature of Theocritus’ Lesbian 
models, and is not confined to liquids 
and nasals, e.g. Sa. I xatépwra (beside 
Alc. 47 aAdora), Alc. 118 "TSpav évve- 
axépadov, nor to Lesbian poetry, e.g. 
Hippon. 81 orépavoy and 55 axoXov- 
Onoas, Hes. Theog. 287 tpixéparov, Op. 
263 Sixas, Il. 12. 208 dw, 24. 425 
Sdovat. It is unfortunate that in a@zandos 
in Sa. N.F. 23 the metre is indecisive. 
The meaning of Theocritus’ line is quite 
satisfactory ‘ Where stands the precinct 
of Cypris, green amid the tall (d7r0) soft 
reeds. The Zpov is not so much the 
temple as the temple-close. The MSS 
imarddw arose from an emendation 
involving the crasis vrai amdho. 

Il ola ybvatxes gopéois’ vdaTiwa 
Bpaxn: Lang ‘rippling’ raiment, Cal- 
verley ‘translucent.’ Oxyrh. Pap. 265 
is in favour of the latter. In either 
case the epithet implies the feeling of 
mystery aroused in the masculine mind 
by women’s clothes. 

15 axipas: between dxioves and axis 
Hesychius has the following glosses : 


axnphn* acbevh, ovK émiteraypeva. 
aknpl’ Kadov. 

axis’ AdyvoS. 

axipos* o Boppas. 

> lal e > lol > /, 

akpas’ evhaBas, atpéuas. 


The first two, being out of alpha- 
betical order should of course be read 
axipf and axcpi, and we should also read 
as has been suggested émiterapéva. Of 
the five glosses only the first and the 
last could conceivably explain this 
passage; and the first, though borne 
out by Hoffmann’s Compendium III 57 
(icyyn xa acOevys, see his Gr. Dial. 2. 
p. 228) is not really suitable. 

Demosthenes 982. 55 contrasts o 
tayv Badifwv with o atpéuas. Taking 
this with Hesychius’ edAaBas, atpéuas, 
we may imagine the latter’s explana- 
tion of dxipds to mean ‘cautiously, 
slowly, deliberately,’ probably of walk- 
ing. Now this, if it may be applied in 
a bad sense, is just what we want here. 
For dxupos plus depyos may be regarded 
as contrasted with drvatepyos, and the 
meaning required is exactly that of our 
colloquial ‘slow-coach,’ which has in 
this sense superseded in modern English 
the word ‘ sloven.’ 


18 advépwrv Soxiwwv tordw: 1.¢e. like 
you and me. 

20 avOpwroict vocos pdpyaka NvY- 
pais aTaXddKeEueD : 


av@p. may be intended from its posi- 
tion to have some stress, ‘us human 
beings’ who—unlike you inanimate 
creatures—are liable to such ills. 


24 Kivo yap Tis épel TwTrOs id@v ce: 
though the general masculine is used, 
we are intended to think of the fellow- 
townswomen of 1. 22; cf. XI 75 tay 
Tapeoicay aperye* Ti TOY evyovTa 
OtwKers ; 


[XXIX and XXX I have already dealt 
with in the Cl. Rev.; see March and 
May IogII. | 


Ep. III 6 getvye, peOeis trrvov xopa 
kataypopevov (MSS also Kxatayopevor) : 
the meaning we want is ‘the lethargy 
that comes of sleep.’ «x@pa apart from 
medical writers apparently occurs only 
in Homer and Sappho. In Homer 
it is always accompanied by cadvrrw. 
In Sappho (fr. 4) the phrase is xképa 
xatadppe. 1 take this to be a reminis- 
cence of Sappho and would read xatap- 
pupevov on the analogy of yvpevos from 
the similar verb yéo. 


IV 2 cvxwov evpnoes aptiyrAudpes Edavov 
A > , ’ 4 > \ 
TploKenes avToproov avovatoy, adda 
paryte 
\ r ar 
madoyover Suvatov Kumpidos epya Tenet. 


As Jahn saw, tpioxedés won't do. It 
is impossible with a\Aa padre follow- 
ing. It is an emendation, 72 malam 
partem, of doxendes legless, t.e. a herm; 
cf. A.P. Io. 8 and 6. 20 where Priapus 
is called arovs and povooropOvyeé. 

5 eviepos: not ‘very holy’ (L. and 
S.) but ‘good for sacrificing in’; cf. 
inscr. ap. Herwerden Lex. Suppl: s.v., 
where it means ‘ good for sacrificing.’ 

IX 3 avi dé modnas | ratpidos dOvévav 
xeipar epecoapevos (MSS also épeo- 
cauevos: ‘ clothed in foreign soil instead 
of much native-land’ is impossible. 
Instead of suspecting zoAXas I would 
emend éecoauevos, Read ddeora- 
pevos, ‘having had weighed out to me 
a foreign country in exchange for much 
native-land.’ Cf. éroorncacOwy C.I.A. 
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I. 32. 18. Orthon was a landed pro- 
prietor. 


XI 1 Evodéveos TO pvjpa’ 
vopov 0 copioTns, 

Sewos am’ odOarpod Kai TO 
pabeiv. 


The latter half of 1. r can hardly be 
right, ‘the sophist was a physiogno- 
mist.’ To refer to Eusthenes as the 
sophist may be right enough five lines 
below, but not immediately after Evo- 
Béveos To priya. Yet dvovyvapor (for 
puovoyvopwv) is hardly likely to be a 
corruption. On the other hand l. 5 
ends with the same words 0 coguorTns, 
and this in itself makes the words sus- 
picious here. Read, after a comma, 
guovyvopwv ds apiotos for the perhaps 
more usual attracted form dvovyvo- 
povos otov apiorov, comparing XIV 59. 


XIV 1 eis dvedod hou mpos Aovyov 
édxopuevns (MSS also apyopévns). 


The last word, kept by Stadtmueller, 
is now supported by the fragment of 
an anthology in Hibeh Papp. 1. p. 65, 
where éAKcewv Tas Wynpous seems to mean 
‘to draw the counters across’ to the 
other side of the reckoning-board. Cf. 
Theophr. Char. 24 ‘and when he (the 
umepnpavos) is reckoning his share in 
a bill with somebody, he will order the 
slave to push the counters across (ras 
wndous Suwbeiv) and add up the total 
and charge it to him,’ 1.e. he offers to 
pay the other’s share as well as his 
own. Translate here ‘you may pay 
in and receive out in strict accord- 
ance with the drawing-across of the 
counter,’ 7.e. exactly as the counters 
lie after the reckoning has been made. 

XVI2 TONNAS HALKLNS mporépn : ‘long 
before her time’; cf. apo ypovov Twos 
‘some time before,’ originally po 
(adverb) ypovwt tui ‘before by some 
time.’ 

XXIV Wilamowitz’s emendation of 
this epigram appears to me right, with 
the exception of the last line. It is 
unlikely that ap:@u0s should have been 
corrupted to yap vw. Read Tocaoabe 
yap TW e&EBn HETPOU[EVOS, understand- 
ing 0 dpiOuos, as it must often have been 
understood in doing addition sums. Cf. 
Theophr. Char. 14. 2 ri yiverac; ‘ what 
does it come to?’ In o éxaroy for o 
aptOuos éxatov, the gender and number 


gvovy- 


vonua 


of the article show what the ellipse is, 
Theocritus uses perpeiy of counting 
XVI 60. 


Bion I 72 ff. nar Bed vv paraxois évi 
papeow ot éviavey 

Tos pera oev ava vuKTa TOV (epov Urvov 
€mox Gee 

TaryxXpyowe KW THpL mo0et nai (MSS 
also tov) oruyvov “Adwuiv. 

Barry 8 évi aotepdvoics Kai avbeci, 

TaVTA OVV AUTAL. 

@s Tivos TéOvaxe Kai dvOea TavT’ éuap- 
av0n. 

paive S€ uv pdpovot (Ruhnken Lupiovcw) 
dreihact, paive uvporow. 

OAAVCOw pipa Tata, TO TOV pUpoV wer’ 

"Adous. 

In 72 read ols with Stephanus. In 
73 tois probably arose from reds a good 
correction of ced (so now Wilamowitz); 
for rots read a agreeing with «duwrijpu. 
He is to be wrapped in the same gap 
= laid upon the same «duvTHp as in 
life. 

Now with regard to otuyvov. In 
several passages of the Bucolici we find 
otuyvos in a place where neither of the 
two meanings ‘hateful’ and ‘ gloomy 
or sullen’ is suitable. They are these : 
Mosch, 3. 4 avOea viv oTuyvoiow aTo- 
mvetorte KopupBats, ibid. 67 Kal oruyroi 
TEepl c@pa Téov Kraiovow “Epartes, |. 3 
of the Dead Adonis *AéSmvv % KuOrpn | 
@s elde véxpov dn | oruyvay éyovta 
yaitay | wypav Te Tay wapecay, and the 
present passage. Hesychius seems to 
have read in one, at any rate, of these 
places orvpvav; for he explains the 
adjective in the same case, gender, and 
number by the word oxAnpay, which 
sometimes means (see L. and S.) ‘ stiff, 
unyielding,’ and of the hair ‘coarse.’ 
He also gives the (Boeotian ?) gloss 
oToupvda* avotnpa, with which we may 
compare avoradéos used of the hair 

‘unkempt ’ in Theocr. XIV 4, and 
avyunpos of the lion’s mane ‘matted 
and bloodstained’ XXV 225 (see other 
quotations in L. and S.). Now Plato 
Symp. 203C combines oxAnpos and avy: 
“pos in such a way as to show that 
they both apply to personal appearance: 
MpaTov pev mevns dei €or (sc. 0 "Epas); 
Kal ToNXov Sef atradOs TE Kal Kanos, olov 
oi TodXol olovrat, ada oKAmpos kal 
avypynpos Kal avuTrodntos Kal dorKos K.7.h. 
Lastly otupvos is used by Arcadius in 





brrvov 
(MSS 
vOear, 
euap- 
tovow) 
ade’ 
3s. In 
. good 
witz); 


Tp. 
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the sense of ‘firm, solid’; cf. orupedos 
and orf. I would therefore read in 
all these four passages not otuyvos but 
otuuvos, of the hair ‘on end,’ ‘ tousled,’ 
‘ dishevelled.’ 


Now for ll. 75 and 76. Parallelism 
is a marked feature both of the whole 
poem and of this passage in particular 
(with woBet cal otupvov “Adwvw cf. 
above AéxTpov exo. TO Go Kai vEKpOS 
‘ASwvis). The context calls aloud here 
for a parallelism with 77 and 78, i.e. 
something of the nature of an impera- 
tive; besides, it is absurd to say 
‘throw flowers upon him; they, like 
him, ave dead.’ Is papdv@wy possible 
for papavOévtwy ? or papavOje subjunc- 
tive with the same sense, as in the 
Elean inscriptions? It would be safer 
perhaps to read pdpawe ‘make them 
fade.’ On the other hand it is quite 
possible the last two words of 76 are 
merely the correction of a repeated 
mavta ovv avta@e from the line above, 
caused by the two 7rdvta’s, the corrector 
taking the phrase from Ep. Bion. 32. 
On the whole I prefer to believe this, 
and would make the parallelism with 
78 complete by reading wdvta Oavovtar, 
and a comma at the end of 75. 

I] 7 draws 8 éyredcato (MSS éyevoato) 
poppav 
env Kopaiow otras (MSS xv tras ev K.) 

Avkoundiow amaréyouca (MSS also 

-7at) 
anonvna (MSS also ded.) ta wacrov 

’"Ayirréa Anidduera. 


The vox nihili in 9 contains 7eidy the 
Homeric pluperfect of ofa and (so 
Ahrens) card, the corruption being due 
to hyperdorism combined with this 
somewhat rare use of oida, of knowing 
what a person is. Cf. Plato Rep. 6. 
505A avTny ovy ixavas iopev, ibid. 2. 
305E, Dem. 1267. 34 ioacw bya Tordol 
kai tov Avotimov Kal tov ’ApyeBiddny. 
There is an exact parallel in a fragment 
of Moero ap. Athen. 491 
Zeds 3° ap’ evi Kprjrne tpépero péyas, 
, 008" dpa tis vey 
neider waxdpwv* 6 8 aé€eto Taot pédero. 
This use of ofa should be put more 
clearly in L. and S. 


Moschus II 8 ica’ Hrreipous Sovds mreph 
elo wayer Oat 


"Agida 7 (MSS also docav, aod’, 
doaad’) avtimépny te* puny S éxov ola 
yuvaixes. 

TOY 1) pev Ecivns wopdny éyev, » 8 ap’ 
EWLKEL 

évdarrins (MSS also év & acine) x.7.2. 


They were really #epor, but they 
appeared to her as yuvaixes; it is clear 
from tis 8’ fw 4 Eelvn (24) that she is 
not supposed to have identified the two 
combatants of her dream. Moreover 
the accepted avtumépny cannot possibly 
stand for tryv te avtirépnv, for the 
article is the only thing that makes 
the adverb into a noun. Eustathius, 
1643. 32, mentions acauov as ‘ Doric’ for 
adocov, which may well mean that he 
read it somewhere in the Bucolict. 
Read doovov avtimépny te, ‘ one near by, 
the other on the further side.’ That 
one of the two words should be in the 
comparative is the usual idiom. 


20 aveveixato wap0évov (MSS also 
map0évos) avdjv: mapQévor is certainly 
right; cf. Eur. Hipp. 1006 rap0évov 
yuyyv; moreover the repetition of the 
subject of the previous sentence would 
be quite unusual. 

114 xndais aBpextoicw refers to the 
belief mentioned by Longus I 30 ov8’ 
dv atoroto Bods vnydpevos eb pn TOV 
xXNrA@V of dvuxes TepiTréecorey Sia Bpoxor 
yevouevot. The ancient variant @8poyos 
for atpoyos |. 143 below points the same 
way. 


140 7) dpa tis Beds éoou Oeois 8’ 
érreouKoTa peters. 


So the best MSS. Wilamowitz 
brackets the line as unlikely after 
Gedravpe 1. 135. But that word does 
not necessarily imply that she knows 
the bull is a God. I take it, it means 
there nothing more than ‘ God-like 
bull,’ cf. Bovzrass, immopudpyné, though 
of course there is ‘ tragic irony’ in the 
use of the word as there is in ov« deci 
1]. 152 below. Line 140 marks a nearer 
stage than 1. 135 in her suspicion of 
the truth. For & read y’, ‘’Tis plain 
you are a God; at any rate you do 
what only a God could do.’ 


, 
165 1 5€ wdpos xovpn Znvos yéver’ avtina 
voppn 
\ f / , \ > , 
kal Kpovidne téxva tixte Kal avtixa 
ryiveTo y:nTNp. 
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Valckenaer cut out the last line. 
Wilamowitz suspects the latter half of 
it, and imagines some lines are lost. 
Both, I think, are wrong. The story 
is surely complete with the marriage 
and a suggestion of the fulfilment 
of the prophecy of |. 161. It is true, 
we should expect the two halves 
of 1. 166 to be reversed; but this 
phenomenon is common enough in 
Greek and Latin, when one fact is 
described in two aspects as here, cf. 
the familiar Moritamur et in media arma 
yuamus. (It also occurs where this ex- 
planation hardly holds, cf. 1. 164 and 
Theocr. VII 110.) The imperfects 
tixre and yivero are well contrasted 
with yévero above, and the two lines 
round off the poem quite satisfactorily. 


III 46 ff. adovides macai re yenSdves.. . 
diyTiov addAddatow exwoxvoy, ai 8’ bTrepo- 

VeuV 
dpviOes AuTi’ ai mevOades* GAA Kai 

ners. 

The whole of the last line should, I 
think, be reckoned as reported speech. 
For the omission of ai pév cf. Il. 7. 418 ; 
22.157. There is a similar ellipse in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Part I], 
but I have lost the reference. 


IV 3 ovd’ éte wor ya 
évti dira, wobier 5é 7oAV TAEOVa mEeyadav 
aa. 

Editors have followed Stephanus 
who thought yeAdva underlay the last 
three words; but the contrast in this 
line and a half lies between land and 
sea, not between land and a calm on 
the sea. Read mdéov a peydda p’ ads. 
For the word-order cf. Bion 5 a peydda 
pot Kurpis,and Theocr. Ep. 4. 14 tovs 
Adguidos pe moOovs. The corruption 
was caused by the unusual use of the 
nominative GAs, which is found, I 
believe, only once elsewhere, see Steph. 
Thesaurus. 


VI 7 Atwobéras: see on Theocr. 


XXI ro. 


Megara 56 a S€ of Oadepwtepa Saxpva 
pnrov 

Kodrov és ipepoevta Kata Breddpwv 
ex éovTo. 


For Prepdpwv Wilamowitz reads 

yradupov. But cf. Il. 17. 437: 
daxpva O€ ou 

Deppa kata Brepdpwv xapddys pée pvpo- 

pévotowv 
nvioxoto ToOwt" 

yaitn K.T.r.; 
where the occurrence of Oanrepos 
perhaps points to that passage having 
been in the writer’s: mind as well as 
Theocr. XIV 32-38. 

65 With my interpretation of this 
line cf. Thuc. 4. 68 0 det évros yuyvopevos. 


@arepr) 8’ eusaiveto 


Technopaegnia : Wangs 8 ove ye Kur- 
pidos mais | wxumétas 8’ aépuos (MSS 
also aépos) kaXedpuar. Wilamowitz ovd’ 
"Apeos; but surely what is wanted is 
not ‘ the son of Cypris and Ares’; what 
follows shows that the stress is upon 
Ares rather than Cypris. Read ’Apeéios 
(adjective), comparing for the &@ "Apyos 
Il. 2. 767 and the Alexandrians passim, 
and ’AppaBia Theocr. 17. 86. 

Egg 7 7o pev Oeav épiBoas “Eppas 
éxi€e kapvE: the rare Doric word éxife 
seems to mean here ‘cast, threw’ (1.¢. 
uttered) as in Ar. Ach. 869 where the 
Boeotian says tavOea tas yAdxwvos 
anéxitav ydpat. The Hesychian glosses 
ki€ato* evpev, édaBev, Hveyxev and 
ki€avtes: édOovtes, mopevOévres do not 
tally. 

II, 12 Boas 8’ brrepOev aKa éyxpwov 
dépwv vedpa modav omopddov (MSS 
oropddny or omit) mipavoxev (MSS also 
miagKke) | ixver Bévwv tov (MSS also 
Oévw tav) mavaiorov Ilepiswv povo- 
dovrov avdéav: these two lines must be 
of equal length, and their length must 
be greater than that of 1. 10 and less 
than that of 1. 13. Now 1. ro has 18 
syllables and 1. 13 has 22; we should 
therefore expect ll. 11 and 12 to have 
20. As they stand |. rz has 22 and 
1. 12 has 1g. In 1. 11 I would read 
axvréxptov (for the adverb @«a is most 
unlikely with @oa@s and no copula), 
cut out ¢épwr, and choose tiaoxe (cl. 
Pind. P. 4. 150) as more suitable than 
miduvoxev, In 1, 12 read Oevav Tovov 
mavaiodov, a phrase easily corruptible. 

J. M. Epmonps. 


24, Halifax Road, Cambridge. 
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SLAVONIC ELEMENTS IN GREEK RELIGION. 


THE strong general resemblance be- 
tween Slavonic folk rites and early 
Greek ceremonies for rain-getting and 
fertility suggest a historical connection, 
which, if it can be established, is of 
considerable importance for the study 
of Greek religion. The first condition 
for establishing that connection is to 
show an initial probability of communi- 
cation between the ancestors of the 
Slavonians and the founders of the 
Greek rites. The link may be sought 
in Thrace. 

The Greeks themselves ascribed a 
large part of their religion to Thracian 
influence; Olympus, the home of the 
gods, was originally Thracian; the 
priestly families of Delphi and Eleusis 
were Thrakidae; Dionysus, Orpheus, 
Linus and Eumolpus were confessedly 
Thracian. 

History reveals nothing of the 
Slavonians till the sixth century A.D. 
But they must have existed many 
centuries before Christ as speakers of a 
distinct Indo-European dialect; and 
their situation in the Indo-European 
system, as members of the Eastern 
branch, which sibilates the forward 
gutturals, and of that central group 
which identified original medials and 
aspirated medials, coincides with that 
of the Thracians, who alone of the 
Indo-Europeans in Europe combined 
the same two linguistic characters 
(Kretschmer, Eiuleitung, p. 229 et sqq.). 
And this, taken in connection with 
many striking coincidences of vocab- 
ulary, and the evidence of ‘ Nestor’s’ 
Chronicle, which places the early home 
of the Slavonians on the Danube, and 
assigns them the same customary diet 
of millet as the Thracians (an assertion 
supported by the fact that Russian 
pshenttsa, wheat, is a diminutive deriva- 
tive of pshend, millet), makes it over- 
whelmingly probable that they formed 
part of that congeries of tribes known 
to the Greeks as Thracians. 

In view of the universality of the 
principles of magic, a merely general 





* Extracted from a paper read at the Fourth 
International Congress for the History of Re- 
ligions, held at Leiden in 1912. 


resemblance of ritual is not sufficient 
evidence for historical connection; but 
the classical student who will go to the 
excellent collections of Slavonic folklore 
now available ? will find enough agree- 
ment in detail to suggest many illumin- 
ating comparisons, and in one or two 
cases at least the hypothesis of historical 
connection can be supported by philo- 
logical evidence. 

The Delphic ceremony of the Funeral 
of Charila, described by Plutarch 
(Quaestiones Graecae, 12), combines 
characteristics both of the South 
Slavonic procession of the living Dédola, 
for rain-getting, and of the Russian 
Funerals of Kostroma and Yarilo, for 
annual fertility ;* and connects on the 
Greek side, through the myth of Eri- 
gone, with the Dionysian system of 
rituals. It was alleged to be an ex- 
piation for the death of Charila, an 
orphan who had hanged herself in a 
time of drought because the King re- 
fused her alms and struck her. A 
procession of women and girls brought 
the image of the dead Charila to the 
King’s door; he distributed pulse and 
grain to all comers, and struck the 
image with a shoe. It was then buried 
outside the town with a rope about its 
neck. 

In the South Slavonic rite water- 
pouring takes the place of striking, and 
the Dédola, being alive, is not buried ; 
but there is detailed agreement in the 
orphanhood of the central figure and in 
the distribution of grain. In the 
Slavonic rite the orphanhood un- 
doubtedly symbolises the forlorn con- 
dition of the parched earth (soldiers’ 
wives replace the orphan in a similar 
Russian ceremony), and the distribution 
of grain is expressly interpreted in the 
accompanying songs as a magic for the 
scattering of raindrops. The Russian 
funeral-ceremonies are of Yarilo, a male 


2 Such as P. Shein’s Russian collection, pub- 
lished by the Academy of Sciences, the Lemberg 
Shevchenko Academy’s Zbirnyk, and the volume 
issued annually by the Bulgarian Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

3 Descriptions of which, after Ralston and 
Mannhardt, may be found in Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. 
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figure, sometimes phallic, which is 
buried and then declared to have come 
to life again; and of Kostromé, a girl, 
represented by a figure of rags or rushes, 
or frequently by a tree, which is thrown 
into the river. 

Kostroma is dressed as a bride, which 
is not otherwise a Slavonic funeral 
custom; and the purpose of her des- 
truction seems expressly to effect a 
sexual union in the unseen world as a 
magic for the fertility of the fields; a 
view supported by the testimony of 
Ibn Fotzlan, the Arab traveller, from 
which it appears to have been the 
ancient Russian custom to sacrifice a 
virgin as wife for a man who died 
unmarried. The same end is achieved 
by the dispatch of a male figure if the 
earth-spirit is regarded as female. In 
the Dionysian and Demetrian cycles 
the myth of a lost bride is common, as 
in the tales of Erigone, of Eurydice, of 
Semele and of Cora, and in thecase of the 
Daedala (Pausanias g, 3); and I suggest 
that the ground-type underlying the 
fertility-magics of the Greeks and 
Slavonians was not a mere death and 
resurrection of vegetation, as Mr. Frazer 
proposes in explaining the Slavonic 
funerals, but the endeavour to effect a 
union and a new birth. In Russia the 
union was sealed analogically, before 
the girl was killed, per cottum cum vivo, 
as the union of Demeter and the under- 
world power was sealed at Eleusis. 

The South Slavonic word Dédola is 
possibly a corruption of Did Lado, 
Didilia, the name of the old Slavonic 
and Lithuanian goddess of marriage, 
invoked, in songs belonging to the 
Dodola season, as Didolado and Didilo. 
And, if these ceremonies are essentially 
for spirit-marriage, it is tempting to 
compare the name of Sabazius, the 
Phrygian Dionysus, which, as Kretsch- 
mer shows, stands for an original 
‘Savadios,’ with the Russian svadi- 
ba, sttvadt-ba, a wedding, and the 
Bacchanal cry of édeAXcd with the 
Russian wedding-cry of ‘oi lélio,’ used 
at the Kostroma festival, and the ‘ oi 
lyulé’ of Bulgarians at Dédola. The 
Thracian name transliterated by the 





1 Kotlyarevsky, O pogrebalnich obyczajach, 
p. 66. 


Greeks as Semele, by the Etruscans as 
Semla, in connection with Phrygian 
zemelo, ‘ catachthonic,’? has already 
been identified with Lithuanian Zemele, 
Slavonic zemld, the earth. And ] 
venture to propose a further identifica. 
tion between ‘ Charila’ and ‘ Yarilo.’ 

The name Yarilo, known in Bulgaria, 
and firmly established in Russia by 
derivative place-names, is derived from 
ydro, Spring, and means ‘the Spring. 
god.’ If Charila is rightly identified 
with Erigone, ‘ daughter of the Spring,’ 
the orphan bride of Dionysus who also 
hanged herself, the resemblance of her 
name to that of Yarilo can hardly be 
accidental; and I suggest that it is the 
Slavonic original of which Erigone is a 
Greek translation, and stands for Yarila, 
the initial X representing an aspirated 
‘y’ sound, Xiapida (X was already used 
to transliterate a fricative guttural in 
the fifth century B.c., as in ’"Ayacpévns 
for Hakhamanish), the form being sup- 
ported by assimilation to the Doric 
man’s name XapiAXos. 

There are detailed agreements be- 
tween Greek and Slavonic fertility- 
rituals in jumping, swinging, stone- 
throwing, and the use of pédporta, or 
plaited vegetable whips; and _ the 
Charila shoe appears, perhaps accident- 
ally, as a censer in the funeral of 
Yarilo. 

The Slavonic Spring-rites very gener- 
ally include fighting between two 
organised parties. Asa rule, while the 
women are singing and dancing round 
the tree or a switch stuck in the 
ground, the men burst in and cut it 
down or tear it in pieces. From the 
example of the Ruthenian festival, 
where a circle of women is broken by a 
tower of men, standing on one another’s 
backs, and of Bulgarian weddings, 
where the bridegroom is finally attacked 
with fists and chairs and guns, so that 
he makes a running entry into the 
bridal chamber, this fighting would 
seem to have a phallic significance, 
being intended to procure vigour for 
the male principle in the nature-union ; 
and the same meaning may be attri- 
buted to the athletic contests at the 
Eleusinia and the sham fighting of the 


a 


2 Kretschmer, p. 226. 
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Boedromia, to which the Greeks them- 
selves assigned a choice of impossible 
historic origins. While the thing 
attacked and defended in such rites 
represents, not a national religious 
symbol invidious to foreigners, as the 
pseudo-historical myths alleged, but 
femininity itself. 

The Russian Spring-fight is some- 
times enacted by two parties of women, 
with their hair flying, like the Maenads ; 
and, where the body of the Whitsun 
doll is made of straw, it is torn up, 
when victory declares itself, and 
scattered over the fields, in order to 
distribute the productive energy con- 
centrated in the figure. The existence 
of such a custom among the Thracians 
would afford the most satisfying ex- 
planation for the frequency of the legend 
of aman being torn to pieces in con- 
nection with Dionysian rites,as Orpheus, 
Pentheus, and Dionysus himself. 

Comparison with the Slavonians 


affords also a possible explanation for 
the frequency of Greek legends of the 
capture of women by foreigners at 
Dionysian festivals, as in Lemnos and 
Naxos, and at Brauron in Attica. For 
the festival of Yarilo, the Slavonic 
Dionysus, seems to have been the 
regular occasion for the collusive 
capture of brides among the primitive 
Slavonians;! the occasion is still used 
for betrothals in the province of Tver; 
and if the songs at the Greek feasts had 
the same narrative character as those 
sung by the Slavonians at the capture- 
games in use at such festivals, they 
might easily have been interpreted as a 
record of historical events. 
GEORGE CALDERON. 


42, Well Walk, Hampstead. 


1 Nestor says: ‘They had no regular mar- 
riage customs, but when they met for devil 
dances and songs, the men carried off wives for 
themselves, each as he had agreed with a 
woman.’ 





SOME NOTES ON VIRGILIUS MARO GRAMMATICUS. 


THIS strange grammarian is now 
being taken seriously by scholars, and 
it is satisfactory to find that the authori- 
ties on Celtic literature are at present 
investigating his influence upon old 
Irish literature. The late Professor 
Zimmer, in the Sitzungsberichte der 
K. Preussichen Ak. der Wissenschaften 
1g10, proved that certain singular 
methods of contorting Latin, presumably 
for cryptic purposes, were found also in 
Old Irish: in some words letters were 
‘decapitated’ at the commencement; 
to some words unmeaning letters were 
added; and again in some cases syllables 
were inserted into the body of the word, 
in other cases the letters composing the 
body of the word were transposed, as 
germen for regnum, nodo for dono, gelo 
for lego, etc. It appears that this method 
of disguising words came in process of 
time to affect the diction of Irish bards, 
who were taught as a part of their pro- 
fession that some of their changes were 
permissible, and were in fact part of the 
technique of poetry, so that some of the 
Old Irish words changed their form, and 
others maintained two forms, of which 


one was considered more appropriate for 
poetry. Thus senchas=senex became in 
poetry fenchas, and anim became anuimn. 
This strange result may be set down to 
the Celtic fancy and great imitative 
faculty. The name of Virgil is not 
directly mentioned in Irish literature, 
but Zimmer assumes that the name of 
the author of an old Irish work called 
Uraicept nan éces (the poet’s handbook), 
Fercertne fili is in fact no other than the 
Gaulish grammarian. He takes the first 
syllable Fer as an abbreviation of Fergil, 
the -certne as connected with «épdos and 
cerdo and signifying ‘the poet’s craft,’ 
and fili as the seer or poet. The data 
on which he arrives at this conclusion 
are too numerous to be set down here: 
it may suffice to state that they are 
accepted by Celtic scholars like Pro- 
fessor Kuno Meyer. It is significant 
that the oldest title of Virgil’s work is 
Virgilii Maronis avs=certne. The MSS. 
of Virgil date from the ninth or tenth 
centuries A.D., and by that time the 
belief had grown up that Fercertne was 
the name of a person. 

Now the question arises, What brought 
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the Gaulish grammarian to the shores 
of Ireland? and with this is connected 
the further question, What was the 
cause of the sudden outburst of learning 
which during the fifth and following cen- 
turies drew the attention of all Europe 
to Ireland as the heiress of classical 
literature? Professor Kuno Meyer, in an 
article in the Ivish Review on ‘ Learning 
in Ancient Ireland,’ following his pre- 
decessor Zimmer, has explained this 
phenomenon, which will henceforth have 
to be taken into account in the history 
of Irish literature. Zimmer proved 
clearly that Virgil lived in the fifth cen- 
tury, and was an elder contemporary of 
his countryman Ennodius (A.D. 473-521), 
who, it may be noted, was despoiled 
while yet a boy of all his patrimony by 
the Visigoths. This theologian wrote 
upon his brother presbyter Maro certain 
scathing epigrams, would tax him as a 
fatuus homullus and taunt him with his 
usurpation of the name of the great 
Mantuan. 

Zimmer in the course of his reading 
came upon a document which, accord- 
ing to Professor Meyer, it is impossible 
to overrate. It is only one simple sen- 
tence, but a sentence so packed with 
information that it outweighs volumes. 
Though published so long ago as 1866 
this document has escaped the notice 
of every writer on Irish history. The 
reason is probably that it is buried in a 
German periodical under the title of 
‘Sammelsurien,’ which does not sound 
promising. Under that heading Lucian 
Miiller, then professor at Leyden, pub- 
lished a number of late Latin texts... . 
In the course of his excerpts the scribe 
abruptly introduces a note on the bar- 
barian invasions of Gaul in the early 
fifth century, as follows: 


Huni, qui ex nephario concubitu pro- 
geniti sunt, scilicet demonum, postquam 
praeheunte cerva viam invenerunt per 
Meotides paludes, invaserunt Cothos, 
quos nimium terruerunt ex improviso 


mostro quod in illis erat. Et ab his 
depopulatio totius imperii exordium 
sumpsit, quae ab Unis et Guandelis, 
Gotis et Alanis peracta est, sub quorum 
vastatione omnes sapientes cismarini 
fugam ceperunt, et in transmarinis, vide- 
licet in Hiberia et quocunque se rece- 


perunt maximum profectum sapientiae 
incolis illarum regionum adhibuerunt, 


Zimmer regards this entry as originally 
written in the sixth century in the west 
of Gaul. The remark on the fabulous 
origin of the Huns and the terror they 
struck into the Goths is taken from Jor- 
danis, who wrote about 550. The tenor 
of the passage on the depopulation of 
the whole Empire makes it probable that 
it was not written long after that date, 
This very unimportant passage throws 
light upon the early development of 
Irish learning and civilisation. In brief, 
it shows that this learning and civilisa- 
tion were due to an influx of learned 
scholars from Gaul during the fifth cen- 
tury. Why, then, did these learned 
Gauls leave their country in numbers 
during the fifth century a.D.? The an- 
swer to this question must be sought in 
the desperate condition into which Gaul 
was reduced during that century by 
the incursions of the barbarians. The 
Alemans penetrated the borders of Gaul 
to the south-east, Burgundians seized 
the highly civilised province of Lug- 
dunum: Alans, Vandals and Silingae 
pushed towards Spain: the West Goths 
took possession of the south-west, and 
founded a kingdom there with its capital 
Toulouse, and extended their territory 
northward as far as the Loire. These 
Goths were fanatical Arians, and as such 
violently opposed to the Homoousians or 
Orthodox Christians, and indeed more 
savagely inclined to their foes than any 
pagan people. Now Aquitania was 4 
stronghold of orthodoxy: Hilary of 
Poitiers actually went into voluntary 
exile into Phrygia during the fourth 
century rather than yield to the Homoi- 
ousian proposals of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, and after his return he was the 
inflexible leader of the orthodox party 
in West Gaul as opposed to the Arian 
schismatics. We can therefore well ap- 
preciate the reasons which would urge 
Gaulish churchmen and Gaulish ortho- 
dox laymen alike to flee from the land 
of their persecution; to a land akin 
ethnically and linguistically with that of 
the Gauls, and a land which had been 
in commercial relationship with Gaul 
since Agricola’s time. 

We know from Virgilius's own words 
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that he was an Aquitanian of the district 
of Bigorre, and that he was an orthodox 
believer. We know that the Aquitanians 
belonged to the Iberian portion of Gaul, 
of which the modern Basques are the 
modern representatives. It follows that 
the Latin spoken and written by this 
homullus fatuus was not, strictly speak- 
ing, Gaulish Latin, but the Latin spoken 
by a grammarian whose native language 
was probably a dialect akin to modern 
Baskish, but who was likewise acquainted 
with Celtic Gaulish, and who had some 
slight knowledge of Greek and Hebrew, 
though it may be questioned whether 
this knowledge was very profound. For 
Latin scholars our grammarian offers 
some interesting problems. He employs 
a number of ordinary Latin words ina 
new sense, of which I have given a 
partial list in a previous number of the 
Classical Review. Such are connumeratio, 
account: gustare, to aim at: iternare, 
to penetrate: retroacta, ancient. He em- 
ploys many new and unclassical forms 
of Latin words, such as ¢elleus, earthy: 
decelstor, lower : fitur, fit (fiert) : caraxare 
and atvamentare, to write: he uses un- 
classical syntax, as scripturas for scrip- 
turae, in this case approaching the 
Romance use: he employs a large num- 
ber of strange foreign words, some of 
which seem to be Iberian, a few Celtic, 
avery few Teutonic; but most of these 
remain as yet unexplained and _ still 
await any light that may be thrown on 
them by linguistic experts. Of Baskish 
bessu is an example, which Virgil gives 
as the root of bestia: bezu is glossed in 
Baskish as ‘disposition.’ Some other 
words as gabala and ceros have been 
claimed by Mr. Dodgson as Baskish, 
and I hope that this scholar may be 
enabled on a careful perusal of Hiimer’s 
Edition of the grammarian to recognise 
still more of the words derived from this 
source. Goela seems to mean wanton, 
andto be connected with Modern German 
geil. Criposcium may be connected with 
Irish cripdqg, a wrinkle, and thors-rex may 
bea Celtic word. But what are assena, 
bax, belba, belsa, cers, clefare, falera, fam- 
bulo, hfascon, hpalanx ? What are the 
pracpositiones inusitatae cited on p. 173 


of Hiimer, such as salion, cyron, trasso, 
etc. ? 

It is of interest to observe that Maro 
employs rhymed Latin, some of his 
verses evidently being taken from Church 
hymns, 

It seems, however, to me that when 
he quotes what he calls lintati versus, 
and affirms that they consist of five 
‘metres,’ by which he means feet, he is 
wrongly stating the scansion of the lines, 
which are bad rhyming hexameters, the 
ordinary rules of classical scansion being 
violated : 


“ Bella consurgunt poli praesentis sub fine 
Precae temnuntur senum suetae doctrinae.” 


It would also be interesting to know 
whether the double forms which he cites 
of some words, alleging that they bear 
different meanings according to the form 
employed, ever existed save in his 
imagination, or were they local coin- 
ages ? .Such are vido, -as, -at, to discern 
with the mind’s eye: video, with the 
bodily eye: probvo -as, to try or test: probe 
-is, to examine as a medical man. 

For the rest, Maro seems to have 
formed one of a circle of literary men 
who assumed the names of old classical 
authors whose works have perished. But 
there is no reason to doubt that these 
works really did exist, and that if they 
had come down to us they would have 
been of the greatest possible assistance 
to Romance scholars. My view of 
Maro’s diction, which in some passages 
is unintelligible, is that of a grammarian 
who wrote Latin with difficulty, and who 
when he wrote it employed a bombastic 
and involved style, much as a learned 
Babu does when he writes English. He 
might hope thereby to impress the other 
members of his literary circle, who pre- 
sumably employed much the same arti- 
fices to render their diction expressive, 
though our author must have eclipsed 
them all. But there is much that 1s as 
yet unexplained in Maro, and it is in the 
hope that some scholars may be induced 
to try and explain these difficulties that 
I ask the Editor to insert this article. 

H. A. STRONG. 


Farnham Common, Bucks. 
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HIDDEN QUANTITIES. 


Ow1nc to an accident, I have only just 
seen Mr. Sloman’s article in the Novem- 
ber number, criticising my paper on 
Hidden Quantities. I will confine myself 
to a few brief remarks in reply. 

1. It is hardly fair of Mr. Sloman to 
make me responsible for a recommenda- 
tion of a Committee of the Classical 
Association of which I was not a mem- 
ber. In my article (May, 1912, p. 78) 
I was merely interpreting the effect of 
the recommendation of the Committee 
on the Spelling and Printing of Latin 
Texts, viz., that the quantities of long 
vowels should be marked except in 
syllables where they would be also long by 
position. Mr. Sloman is mistaken in 
saying that I assume that the teacher 
will, as a rule, pay attention to hidden 
quantities in his own pronunciation ; 
and I expressly said that I would not 
reconsider the question of the advis- 
ability of introducing hidden quantities 
into schools. If Mr. Sloman has a 
quarrel with anyone, he should attack 
the Chairman or the Secretary of the 
above-mentioned Committee. 

2. I am surprised that Mr. Sloman 
thought it worth while to write an 
article to establish the fact that Quin- 
tilian does not say that the long vowels 
in infans are due to compensatory 
lengthening when the 2 was dropped 
out. Whoever could have expected to 
hear anything about compensatory 
lengthening in Quintilian? All that 
Quintilian says is that the 7» was dropped: 
‘exempta m littera’ (Inst. Orat. I. 7. 29). 
This statement, however, throws light 
upon the statement of Cicero (Orvator 
XLVIII. 159) as to the length of the 
vowels before nf and ms. That length 
we now see to be due to compensatory 
lengthening when the had disappeared 
as aconsonant. This I need not say 
is no discovery of mine: it is fully recog- 
nised by philologists like Niedermann 
(whom Mr. Sloman strangely quotes as 
though he were on his side), Sommer, 


1 See the reprint of this report in the volume 
entitled On the Teaching of Latin and Greek 
(Mr. John Murray, 1912), p. 2. 


Hale and Buck, etc., who base their 
conclusion not upon the evidence of 
Quintilian alone, but also on that of 
inscriptions (CESOR, COSOL, etc.); 
they are also supported by ‘ inverse 
spellings’ like thensaurus, where the 1 
has no proper place, but was introduced 
merely as a spelling device, and by the 
testimony of the Romance languages: 
see Niedermann, Outlines, p. 85 (Engl. 
Transl.). 

I repeat what I said at the meeting 
of the Classical Association,’ that to pro- 
nounce tnfans with both long vowels and 
consonantal 7’s is to pronounce the word 
as it never was pronounced at any period 
of Latin speech. It is just as bada 
mistake as it would be in English to 
pronounce /jinf for ‘ five’ (original form 
finf) and goonse for ‘goose’ (original 
form gans). The fact mentioned by 
Mr. Sloman that we get in the New 
Testament forms like Ilovéns, Kpyoxns 
representing Pudens and Crescens (side 
by side with xjvoos representing census) 
shows that some Greeks also heard no 
n in these words. The v in «jvaos is, | 
take it, merely a reproduction of the 
Latin spelling, as distinct from the Latin 
pronunciation. 

[This in reply also to the note of the 
Ed. C.R. on my article, p. 79.] It is 
easy to account for the presence of the 
v in such words when transliterated in 
Greek characters; but it would not be 
easy to account for the absence of it 
except on the supposition that it was not 
pronounced. The two pronunciations 
of ¢ in such syllables, current at dif- 
ferent periods of Latin, are pretty accu- 
rately indicated by the two spellings of 
the numeral adverbs quinquiens, totiens, 
quotiens, etc. (pronounced with short @), 
quinguies, toties, quoties, etc. (pronounced 
with long ¢), and the numeral adjectives 
vicensimus, quadvagensimus, etc. (with 
short e), vicesimus, quadragesimus, ete. 
(with long ¢). 


E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


Birmingham. 
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VIRGIL, PRIEST OF APOLLO? 


Notes ON Mr. RAPER’S RECENT 
PAPER. 


My old friend Mr. Raper will, I know, 
forgive me for these notes. Let me 
assure him that he gave me excellent 
employment during one of the many 
wet days of last February. He took 
me through a number of passages, none 
the less delightful for being familiar : 
and what better occupation can a man 
have than the leisurely contemplation 
of old friends’ faces, even if he be unable 
to trace in them the expression that 
another feels sure he sees ? 

Mr. Raper thinks that Virgil had 
persuaded himself that he was the priest 
of Apollo in a double sense: first, the 
priest of the old well-worn deity of 
song, and secondly, the priest of the 
last new deity, Augustus, who posed as 
the new Apollo. What put this into 
the poet’s head? Simply a line of the 
ninth Odyssey, in which is mentioned 
one Maron, son of Euanthes, priest of 
Apollo, protector of the Thracian 
Ismarus. Was not Virgil himself a 
Maro, and both by his devotion to 
poetry and his devotion to Augustus 
one meet to be also priest of Apollo ? 
This idea possessed him, according to 
Mr. Raper’s theory, and we find traces 
of it everywhere in his poems. 

To begin with, we find him constantly 
referring to Thrace with special en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Raper gives us several 
passages to prove this, but I am sorry 
that I cannot see more in them than 
the faintest suggestion of any peculiar 
fondness for that home of wine and 
verse. Take Ecl. 6. 30: ‘Nec tantum 
Rhodope miratur et Ismarus Orphea!’ 
Good, but why not quote also the 
previous line, ‘Nec tantum Phoebo 
gaudet Parnasia rupes’? Parnassus 
and Delphi are here placed in front of 
Rhodope and Ismarus, and no special 
devotion to the latter is proved. So 
with the next passage quoted, Ecl. 4. 
55-57, which is immediately followed 
by the two lines about Pan and Arcadia. 
Again, in Ecl. 6. 78-81, Mr. Raper 
claims that Tereus, Philomela, and 
Procne are ‘ happy movers in that high 
company,’ z.e. among the great ones of 


Thrace. But inthe story of these three, 
as we have it in Ovid, there is hardly a 
mention of Thrace, and the scene is not 
laid there. Then in Georg. 2. 37, 
Virgil ‘shows wild joy at the thought 
of re-arraying his ancestral Ismarian 
mountain-sides with the glory of the 
vine’: ‘iuvat Ismara Baccho Conserere’ 
.. . but go on, and you read ‘atque 
olea magnum vestire Taburnum.’ Now 
Taburnus was not in Thrace, but in 
Campania, and if Virgil loved Thrace, 
he loved Campania at least as much. 
And if we are to believe in some 
special joy in Thrace, we must admit it 
also of Lacedaemon: for when Mr. 
Raper quotes Georg. 2. 488, ‘O qui me 
gelidis convallibus Haemi Sistat,’ he 
has forgotten the ‘O ubi campi Sper- 
cheusque et virginibus bacchata Lacae- 
nis Taygeta’ of lines 486 ff. In the 
tale of Orpheus and Eurydice we of 
course find frequent mention of Thrace. 
But does this imply any peculiar pre- 
dilection for that country ? 

Next Mr. Raper goes on to show that 
quite apart from his belief in his 
Thracian ancestry Virgil took on him- 
self the priesthood of Apollo in the 
double sense indicated above. For 
Augustus, in his view, seemed to pass 
into and become the Actian Apollo, 
and their deities to be merged in one: 
and Maro’s task was thus complete. 
For this strange union of Augustus and 
Apollo he refers us to Aen. viii. 679: 
‘Hinc Augustus agens Italos in praelia 
Caesar, Cum patribus populoque, Pena- 
tibus et magnis dis, Stans celsa in 
puppi,’ etc. There is here a plain 
reflection of Aeneas (iii. 12), who is the 
real prototype of Augustus in the 
Aeneid: but I can find nothing to 
suggest the notion of an identity of 
Augustus and Apollo, except line 720, 
about which I will add a _ word 
later on. . 

Mr. Raper next proceeds to take us 
through a number of passages in which 
he sees Virgil ‘raising Augustus, the 
earthly Apollo, to heaven, or bringing 
down the heavenly Apollo to earth.’ 
In the Eclogues he quotes 1. 6-8 and 5. 
65 ff.,in neither of which, so far as I 
can see, is there anything more than 
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what can be fully paralleled from 
Horace, of whom no one will say that 
he wished to be a priest either of 
Apollo or of Augustus. Of the fourth 
Eclogue 1 will say nothing, since every 
point in it is matter of controversy, and 
the share in it of Augustus and Apollo 
is very far from clear. Both in this 
Eclogue, and in the invocation at the 
beginning of the first Georgic, I do not 
see that we need find anything more 
than the poet’s well-known gratitude 
and devotion to Augustus: he could 
only personify the new age, and the 
hopes of Italy in a member of the 
family of the Caesars. I can see 
nothing to suggest a priesthood: in the 
second of the two passages Apollo does 
not appear among the gods at all. If 
we ask why, the answer is simply that 
he was not a god of agriculture, the 
subject of the first Georgic. At the 
beginning of the third Georgic he is 
just mentioned, though not by name 
(Pastor ab Amphryso), because in the 
legend he had a share in the keeping of 
live stock; but on the whole I think it 
may be fairly said that one might read 
through the Georgics without ever 
guessing that there was any special 
connexion between the poet and the 
god. But the striking passage at the 
beginning of the third Georgie is Mr. 
Raper’s best bit of evidence for Virgil’s 
priesthood of Augustus. Yet I am 
almost sure that Virgil is here picturing 
himself not as a priest, but as the 
old Roman victor in the ludi Romani 
‘Tyrio conspectus in ostro,’ ze. in the 
purple robe of the triumphator, who 
presides at the chariot races (which 
belong in origin to this festival), and 
then deposits his spoils in the temple 
not of Apollo but of Jupiter, the deity 
who in Virgil’s poetry always means 
the protecting power of Rome. The 
sacrifice of that day is the victim of the 
Jupiter-re!igion : 
iam nunc sollemnis ducere pompas 
ad delubra iuvat caesosque videre zuvencos.1 


That is the picture Virgil has in his 





1 Serv. Jen. ill. 21: ‘ubique enim Iovi iuven- 
cum legimus immolatum.’ But it is fair to say 
that zuvenci were also sacrificed to Apollo 
(Macrob. iii. 10. 4), and that Virgil may have 
been thinking of the /udi Afollinares. 


mind, but he mixes it up after his 
manner with the Olympic games, which 
are to be transferred from the banks of 
the Alpheus to those of the Mincius, 
and with the building there of a temple 
to Augustus which he himself will 
dedicate. 


Et viridi in campo templum de marmore ponam 
propter aquam, tardis ingens ubi flexibus errat 
Mincius et tenera praetexit arundine ripas. 

In medio mihi Caesar erit templumque tenebit: 


but here, just when he had an admir. 
able chance of painting himself as the 
priest of the new deity, he represents 
himself as victor, robed in purple (which 
surely does not mean the toga praetexta 
of the priest, but the wholly purple 
robe of the victorious consul), and as 
doing what no priest of Apollo would 
ever do, engaging in, or superintending 
chariot-races. Lastly, by a fine device 
used elsewhere by our poet, his vision 
passes to the glories of Augustus 
wrought on the temple walls. But in 
all this not a word of Augustus-Apollo! 

Lastly, Mr. Raper invokes the three 
famous passages in the Aeneid, of which 
the theme is Rome, illa incluta Roma, 
with her imperium to be perfected by 
Augustus, divi genus: but in all the 
three passages (i. 257 ff., vi. 756 ff, 
vill. 626 ff.), Rome and the Romans 
come first, Augustus following in their 
wake. If each passage be read and 
thought of as a whole, I do not see 
how the reader can avoid the conclu- 
sion that their true theme is rather 
Rome than Augustus. But Mr. Raper 
characterises the finest of the three as 
‘a hymn of exultant salutation from the 
hereditary Ismarian priest of Apollo at 
the thought of the coming re-incarnation 
of his god.’ 

Let me remark on these words 
(1) that in two out of the three passages 
there is no mention of Apollo at all; 
(2) that in the third (viii. 720), on which 
Mr. Raper relies to prove that Augustus 
was in the poet’s mind identical with 
Apollo (or Apollo incarnate in him?) 
because ‘he takes his seat in the snowy 
temple of gleaming Phoebus, and 
reviews the offerings of all nations,— 
he has forgotten the word ‘ limine’: 


Ipse sedens niveo candentis /imine Phoebi 
dona recognoscit populorum. 
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Augustus was not pictured as sitting im 
the temple, but in front of it, looking 
out on the great area Apollinis, and on 
the nations bringing their gifts. Fora 
deity the proper place would have been 
the cella of the temple, certainly not 
the limen. And to say the truth, I 
doubt if there is a single passage in the 
Aeneid which can be taken as treating 
Augustus as a god: to do so would 
have been inconsistent with his treat- 
ment as the anti-type of Aeneas. On 
the contrary, he is expressly called 
a man in the ‘Heldenschau’ of the 
sixth book : ‘ Hic v17, hic est, tibi quem 
promitti saepius audis.’ 

I confess, too, that I can see nothing 
in these magnificent passages to recon- 
cile me to the idea that Virgil fancied 
himself a priest, or gave himself ‘a 
sacerdotal programme,’ either fancifully 
and half-humorously, or seriously and 
religiously. If the idea really occurred 
to him when reading the ninth Odyssey, 
why did he not take the opportunity in 
his third book, when he takes Aeneas to 
Thrace, of making some deft allusion 
(such as he knew so well how to make) 
to Maro, priest of Apollo? And as for 
Apollo himself, his réle in the Aeneid is 
hardly weighty enough to support 
Mr. Raper’s theory. I have been read- 
ing the Aeneid for the last half century 
and more, but it never occurred to me 
that Apollo played a very important 
part in it. But knowing how blind 
some mortals are—myself, as I know 
too well, among them—I open the 
book about Virgil nearest at hand on 
my shelves (Mr. Glover’s Studies in 
Virgil) to convict myself if need be. 
The index gives me one reference only 
to Apollo, in which we are reminded 
that ancient critics thought that he was 
oneof the Penates. As far as I can see, 
Apollo is only the oracle-deity, dis- 
closing the will of Jupiter and the 
Fates, as may be seen in iv. 346. 
Jupiter is the great god of the Aeneid, 
and it is he who at the crucial moment 
of the whole poem, when Aeneas is 
about to succumb to Dido, comes to 
the rescue of the hero. Apollo is a god 
of pastoral song in the Eclogues: a 


god of live stock (but faintly so) in the 
Georgics: in the Aeneid no more than 
a god of prophecy, presiding over 
various oracles.? 

Is it like Virgil to make so much of a 
deity who had never been a really im- 
portant one at Rome, and who had 
been reduced by the literary allusion of 
the Hellenistic period to a symbol for 
the art of poetry? Owing to what 
may be called Augustus’ Apollinism 
(in my opinion much exaggerated of 
late), of which the great feature was 
the building of the splendid temple 
on the Palatine, with its area and its 
library, the Greek god seems to recover 
something of his old vitality at this 
period. Augustus could get a little 
more tone than others out of the old 
string, but it had no permanent reso- 
nance. Apart from the fourth Eclogue 
and the Carmen saeculare, the Augustan 
poetry shows Apollo as a plaything 
only. ‘Sic me servavit Apollo,’ said 
Horace when he was his own self, 
before Augustus made him serve the 
cause of the religious revival—before 
the simultaneous exaltation of the deity 
and the princeps. And the very fact 
(if such it be), which I think must have 
first suggested Mr. Raper’s theory, that 
Augustus once played the part of 
Apollo at a court dinner-party,? shows 
conclusively, to me at least, that as a 
real power for good or evil Apollo was 
dead. The Sun-god of the later 
Empire revived his memory: but 
Jupiter remained throughout the first 
two centuries the characteristic deity of 
Rome. 


W. WARDE FOWLER. 


1 Such he is at the beginning of the sixth 
book, where (in ll. 69-70) Aeneas promises him 
and Diana a temple and /waz in the manner of 
a Roman consul making a votum. 

2 There are suspicious features about this 
story of Suetonius (Aug. 70). It is given as an 
example of the scandal spread about Augustus 
by Antonius; and then ‘auxit cenae rumorem 
summa tunc in civitate penuria ac fames, ad- 
clamatumque est postridie, omne frumentum 
deos comedisse, et Caesarem esse plane Apol- 
linem, sed Tortorem: quo cognomine is deus 
quadam in parte urbis colebatur.’ What faith 
are we to put in all this? 
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ASCONIUS, STATIUS, POGGIO, POLITIAN, AND PITHOU. 


In the Classical Review, xxvii. p. 38, 
Mr. A. C. Clark comments upon some 
remarks which, in the course of a re- 
view of Klotz’s second edition of the 
Silvae, I made about the fortunes of 
the Sangallensis of Asconius. In the 
same journal, xxvii. pp. 53-4, Mr. J. P. 
Postgate comments upon what I said 
in the same place upon the relation of 
Politian to the Vetus Poggit of Statius. 
I wish to say a word or two about 
the comments of both these scholars. 
I will begin with Mr. Clark. Any- 
thing that he says either about Poggio 
or about Asconius has behind it the 
authority of a scholar who never speaks 
upon a subject of which he is not the 
master. 

In my review of Klotz I called atten- 
tion to a passage in the Pithoeana (1740, 
p- 502), in which P. Pithou is made 
authority for the statement that the 
St. Gall original of Asconius was 
‘carried to Italy.’ Pithou affirmed that 
he had seen the ‘receipt’ given for the 
MS. (by Poggio or his friends). I said 
no more of Pithou’s statement than 
that it ‘deserved consideration. Mr. 
Clark holds that, so far as it is a state- 
ment that the MS. went to Italy, it 
deserves no consideration, though he 
believes that Pithou ‘saw the receipt 
in question.’ 

The credit to be attached to Pithou’s 
statement is not, in any case, a problem 
of first-rate importance. But since, in 
what he has said, Mr. Clark has not 
entirely convinced me, I feel moved 
to make a fewcomments upon his short 
Note. 

Mr. Clark, in effect, raises two ques- 
tions: (1) What reasons are there for 
supposing that the Sangallensis did not 
go to Italy? (2) What is the most 
natural view to take of the ‘receipt’ given 
for it? Let me keep these two questions 
separate. 

(1) The Sangallensis, Mr. Clark 
argues, cannot have gone to Italy, be- 
cause ‘ there is no trace of infiltration of 
any readings from it in the later Italian 
copies.’ Is this argument (and it is the 


only one which Mr. Clark adduces) of 
any great force? The later Italian 
copies are, with one exception, all de- 
rived from the apograph of Poggio—to 
the neglect of the apographs both of 
Zomino and of Bartolommeo. As 
Mr. Clark has himself pointed out 
(Asconius, p. xv), nobody cared for 
Zomino or Bartolommeo, for the simple 
reason that owing to the immense fame 
of Poggio no copy of Asconius was 
thought worth having which did not 
go back to the Poggian apograph. If 
the Sangallensis had been in Italy it 
would have been as much neglected— 
and for the same reason—as Zomino or 
Bartolommeo. People wanted not the 
Sangallensis, but the Sangallensis as 
corrected by Poggio. Here and there 
a Politian might have been curious to 
go behind Poggio. But the average 
scholar (for whom the average MS. is 
made) wanted Poggio, not Sangallensis 
nor another. 

I do not say, then, that the Sangal- 
lensis was in Italy; but merely that 
Pithou states that it was, and that Mr. 
Clark’s argument contra appears to me 
not completely cogent. 

(2) Of the problem of the ‘receipt’ 
seen by Pithou Mr. Clark thinks there 
is a ‘simple solution.’ He supposes the 
Sangallensis to have been sent to Con- 
stance for Poggio’s use, and that the 
receipt was Poggio’s receipt for this 
loan. This I think likely enough; only 
I also think it likely enough that Poggio 
went off to Italy with the MS. and 
left this receipt unconcernedly in St. 
Gall. The Abbot of St. Gall was, of 
course, as Mr. Clark says, a ‘ simpleton.’ 
It had not occurred to him that his 
MS. would ever go further than Con- 
stance. 

If the MS. did not go to Italy, pre- 
sumably Poggio returned it to St. Gall. 
But in that case why did he not demand 
back from the monks the ‘receipt’ 
which he had given for it? If the 
Abbot was a ‘simpleton,’ Poggio was 
not. He was scarcely so unbusinesslike 
as to leave Hainricus de Gundelfingen— 
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whose very name breeds mistrust—in 
possession both of the MS. and of his 
own (Poggio’s) promise to restore it. 
Nor do I think it can be supposed that 
the ‘receipt’ was merely a library re- 
cord of ‘Books Borrowed.’ For in that 
case beside the entry ‘ Borrowed’ Pithou 
would have seen—if the MS. ever came 
back—the entry ‘ Returned.’ Moreover, 
Pithou’s words suggest that he was 
shown the ‘receipt’ as a curiosity. 
But why was it a curiosity? It was 
surely only a curiosity for the reason 
that the MS. of which it guaranteed 
the return had been spirited away to 
Italy by unscrupulous fifteenth-century 
Humanists. 

I turn now to Mr. Postgate’s Note. 
It was a very unnecessary Note, in any 
case. Mr. Postgate supposes me to have 
believed that the ‘notae Politianae’ in 
the Corsini copy of the Silvae were a 
complete transcript of the Matritensis. 
I will concede to Mr. Postgate that, in 
the sentence which he quotes from my 
review, I expressed myself very clumsily. 
‘Is it credible,’ I asked, ‘that the 
scribe of M should have made a tran- 
script of the archetype agreeing in 
almost every letter with that made by 
Politian ?? For the words italicised I 
ought to have written ‘with the colla- 
tion made (or with the notes made) by 
Politian.” I wrote carelessly. But the 
character of Politian’s collation, and 
the question what portion of his notes 
isto be regarded as a part of the MS. 
he collated, has been so much discussed 
that I think it required a malice of 
ingenuity to think that I meant what 
Mr. Postgate infers me to have meant. 
Granted that the sentence which Mr. 
Postgate quotes from me was mislead- 
ing, yet there were other things in my 
review by which Mr. Postgate could 
have corrected a false impression. For 
example, on p. 262 note 1, I referred 
the reader to a passage of Scaliger’s 
Letters from which it is quite clear that 
the ‘notae Politianae’ were not a tran- 
script; and I cannot have given this 
reference at secondhand, since no one 
has ever called attention to it before. 
It was clear, again, from my references 
to Thielscher,! that I must have read 





‘I believe that I was, in my Manilius II, 
NO. CCXXXIII. VOL, XXVII. 


Thielscher; and if I had read Thiel- 
scher, Mr. Postgate—if he had done so 
—must have known quite well that I 
could not have supposed the ‘notae 
Politianae’ to be a transcript. I would 
even say that I might fairly be sup- 
posed to have read the book that I 
was reviewing; and I could not have 
read very far in it without finding out 
the incomplete character of Politian’s 
collation. 

Mr. Postgate is often querulous. He 
has a way of complaining that some 
one or other has not read something or 
other that he himself has somewhere 
or other written. He forgets that there 
may often be good reasons for this. 
In his present Note he is querulous, 
not to say rude, to me for not having 
read his essay upon The Manuscript 
Problem in the Silvae of Statius (C.R, xvii. 
Pp. 344 sqq.). I have read it. I had 
read it before Mr. Postgate mentioned 
the matter. He complains that I did 
not refer the readers of the Classical 
Review to it. I will doso now. I will 
tell the readers of the Classical Review 
what they will find in this essay. In 
this essay, as elsewhere, Mr. Postgate 
writes very contemptuously of other 
scholars. Let us see where his self- 
confidence leads him. 

He is speaking of the manuscripts of 
the Silvae, and he speaks as one who 
knows. The principal MS. of the 
Silvae is the Matritensis, M 31. This 
MS. also contains the Astronomica of 
Manilius, written by the same hand. 
For reasons which are well known, and 
which I need not here enter into, the 
character and contents of this MS. 
have been endlessly discussed. Mr. 
Postgate not only believes the Manilius 
MS. to be a different MS. from that of 
the Silvae (!), he not only says that 
they are written by two different 
scribes (!), but, to show his far-reach- 
ing knowledge of the literature of the 
subject, he indulges in that dangerous 
amusement, a universal negative, and 
says boldly that ‘no one has ever 
identified the one with the other!’ 
(C.R., xvil., pp. 347-8.) And this in 
the essay which he blames me for not 
having read! I have read it and 





the first English scholar to call attention to 
Thielscher’s valuable dissertation. 
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I am not likely to forget it. Mr. 
Postgate blames me for not referring 
the readers of the Classical Review to 
it. I wonder he did not beg me to 
mention it to no living soul. Lest I 
should ever be tempted to refer to it 
again, I will mention here one other 
curiosity of it. The reader may wonder 
why in this paper I have spoken of 
F. Pithoeus by his vernacular name. 
It was for Mr. Postgate’s sake. Mr. 


Postgate believes Pithoeus to be the 
Latin for du Puy (/. c. p. 350 0. 1. 25)— 
or else he is as ill-informed about the 
principal MS. of Statius’ Thebaid as he 
is about that of Statius’ Silvae. 

I have no more to say of Mr. Postgate 
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—perhaps, under provocation, I have 
said too much. Upon Politian’s col- 
lation I will add one word. ‘Few 
ancient scholars,’ Mr. Clark says 
of it, ‘would have quoted with such 
accuracy’ (C. R., xill. p. 128). If that 
be true, then Politian must have been 
quoting the Matritensis itself. Other- 
wise we shall have to believe that the 
‘ignorantissimus omnium viventium’ 
who wrote the Matritensis was equal in 
accuracy to the most accomplished of 
scholars. That was, and is, all my 
contention. And I am not going to be 
frightened out of it. 
H. W. GaArrop. 
Merton College, Oxford. 





ARISTOPHANES, BIRDS, 1. 43: 
A HELLENIC-ASSYRIAN RITE. 


For the purpose of my recent publica- 
tion, Greece and Babylon, I have for 
some time been searching for proofs of 
direct borrowing between the two 
countries and peoples. My friend Mr. 
Cope, M.A. of Wadham College, who is 
engaged on a critical edition of Aristo- 
phanes, has provided me with a most 
interesting and convincing example in 
a line of the Birds (43)—xavobv & éyovre 
Kal xvTpav Kai puppivas | TraVwpEOa. 
The discontented wanderers are anxious 
to found a new city; and these sacral 
utensils that they carry about with 
them must be connected with that 
purpose, though—according to the 
Scholiast—Didymos naively explained 
them merely as useful implements for 
scaring away the birds. The xavody is 
very frequently mentioned in the 
account of the Greek sacrifice: its 
function appears to have been to carry 
the barley-stalks wherewith the victim 
and sometimes the bystanders were con- 
secrated. We are familiar with the 
xvtpa in the records of the Attic feast 
of Pots; it was the earthenware vessel 
containing pulse, used in the sacrifice 
to the dead, and apparently to Hermes 
(Pax, 924) and perhaps generally at the 


consecration of an altar. As for the 
puppivat, we may explain them as myrtle- 
crowns or myrtle-boughs to be used for 
sprinkling the lustral water. Mr. Cope 
has called my attention to the exact 
counterpart to the Greek formula ina 
text belonging to the series of Maklu 
exorcisms, copied for the library of 
Assurbanipal, published and translated 
by Thomson in his Semitic Magic, 
Tabl. 1, 3: as we have them, these 
texts must have been transcribed be- 
tween 668 and 626 B.c.; but I am 
informed by an expert authority, Dr. 
Langdon, that in the view of some 
Assyriologists the originals might des- 
cend from the first dynasty—circ. 2230- 
1950 B.c. The text in question can be 
literally translated as ‘I bear a box, an 
earthenware pot, a mastakal-plant’ (ex- 
plained as some kind of cypress): and 
this particular exorcism has to do either 
with the founding of a city or with the 
preservation of the city from demoniac 
attack. Now the box, the pot and the 
shreds or branches of the sacred plant 
in the Assyrian text correspond as 
closely as pcssible to the xavodv, xv7p4, 
and wvppiva of the Hellenic—and, what 
is most singular, the order in which the 
sacred utensils are mentioned is exactly 
the same in both formulae. We cannot 
conceive that this was a mere casual 
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coincidence. Itseems rather as if some 
cathartic or apotropaeic ritual, with a 
fixed formula attaching, of immemorial 
antiquity in Babylonia, had travelled 
thence, perhaps via Lydia, and reached 
Hellas in the sixth century, the tradition 
commending it as efficacious for the 
founding or the safeguarding of cities. 
It would be commended all the more 
readily to the Hellenes as they were 
inclined to practise apotropaeic rites at 
foundations of new buildings and new 
places. Aristophanes remembers the 
formula, but is probably unaware of the 
original meaning of the ritual as apotro- 
paeic; for later in the play, when 
Peisthetairos begins his ceremonies, in 
which the xavodv and the yépviry play 
a part (1. 848), we see that they are 
nothing more than an ordinary sacrifice 
of the theistic type. 

A final suggestion may be made. I 
gather that identification of the mast- 
akal-plant with the cypress is not wholly 
certain. Is not the Greek bilingual 


some evidence for identifying it with 
the myrtle ? 

The value of Mr. Cope’s discovery is 
that it gives evidence of that which can 


be only rarely discerned, ritual-influence 
radiating from Assyria upon Greece; 
and, as we are now always inclined to 
expect, the evidence is post- Homeric. 
Lewis R. FARNELL. 


Exeter College, Oxford. 


ON CALLIMACHUS, Ep. 59 
(WILAMOWITZ). 


eidaiwwy Ott TarArAa pavels wWpyaios 
’Opéctas, 
NevkapeTavpav ovK ewavn paviay 
ov’ €\aB’ éféracw 7TH Pwxéos aris 
hey yet 
Tov pidov array’ év Spaw’ édidake 
. Hovov* , — cre 
U] Taxa _— TOV E€TALPOV aATWAETE TOUTO 
TOnagas * 
KNY@ THS TrOAAWS OvKET’ Exw IIvAaSas. 
ka in line 5 is Meineke’s certain cor- 
tection for kai. Otherwise, except for 
small points of orthography (yaviny, 
kayo), the above is the traditional text 
ofthe Anthol. Pal. The general sense 
is clear. Orestes is congratulated 
because, for all his madness, he did not 


commit a particular folly which would 
have cost him the friendship of Pylades, 
as it has cost the poet many friendships. 
But what form of folly is meant? 
Schneider suggests that it was not 
necessary to specify it, as the poet was 
addressing a friend who was acquainted 
with the facts: but few will believe 
Callimachus, of all people, so indifferent 
to the exigencies of subsequent publi- 
cation. Some commentators have 
thought that Callimachus’ friends were 
estranged by quarrels over love-affairs, 
others that the differences were con- 
cerned with literary art. The latter 
view, maintained, ¢.g., by Schneider 
and Spiro, who rashly infers from the 
Doric that Theocritus (after all only 
one Pylades) is in the poet’s mind, 
seems on general grounds the more 
likely. Attempts have been made to 
bring a description of Callimachus’ 
form of insanity into the second line, 
but no proposed emendation is nearly 
so convincing as Schneider’s Aev«ape, 
tav apdav, which I should unhesitatingly 
adopt. This leaves us still without the 
required specification, which must ac- 
cordingly be sought for in line 4, 
where by general consent there is some 
corruption. Now, so far as I know, the 
universal assumption has been that the 
second part of this line should be 
attached to what precedes and contain 
a statement of something which Orestes 
actually did (e.g. dX’ aiypav (Schneider) 
In that case lucidity is only obtained if 
the act is the same act as that of the 
poet, but qualified or conditioned in a 
different way. For example if édidaée 
be retained, we must suppose that 
Callimachus’ madness consisted in 
teaching something, and that some- 
thing must be something reasonably 
easy to conjecture. 

No reading yet suggested satisfies 
this condition. The true solution seems 
to me so obvious that I am astonished 
not to find it in the literature which I 
have examined.- Practically nothing is 
required but correct division of the 
words and correct punctuation. Place 
a heavier stop after tov didov and no 
stop, or at most a comma, after povov, 
read adAX’ ai xiv (i.e. kai év), and the 
whole becomes clear. Orestes did not 
apply the supreme test to his friend, 
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but had he so much as produced a 
single play he would have lost him. Play- 
writing is put, we may suppose, for liter- 
ary production, perhaps with a humorous 
consciousness of the anachronism. 
GILBERT A. DAVIES. 


Glasgow, December, 1912. 


TWO EMENDATIONS. 


I. Bekker, A necdota, I. p. 207 (Aé£eus 
pntopixai). 
"Arns ons’ TO pev ins vids, To de” Arns 
Beas "ABSakios. 


There follows an alternative explana- 
tion of the two words, deriving “Aras, 
as a name of Dionysus, from the ary 
xat @0opa which befel him at the hands 
of the Titans, and connecting dns with 
vetos, with reference to the ambrosial 
rain which fell at Dionysus’ birth (ice 
yap apuBpociay én’ aire o Zevs). The 
sentence quoted above equates ins with 
vios, but attempts no derivation of the 
name of Ates. The words 70 pév ins vids 
suggest the question: whose son was 
he? Dindorf's emendation of the re- 
maining words: to 6é€ "Arns eds 
SaBavios (Stephanus Thesaurus? s.v. 
*Atrns) leaves this question unanswered, 
and raises the further question how the 
word @eas got into the text. We must 
read 70 dé”Arns Oeds uids L>aBakos. 
bys means ‘son,’ and Ates is Sabazios, 
the son of the (Phrygian) goddess. 

II. Aelius Aristides, xvii. 6 (Keil) =: 
xv. 230 (Dindorf) : 


Tpinpns iepa te Arovdow déperac 
KvKd@ ov’ ayopas (at the Dionysia in 
Smyrna). 70 8 éoti cvpBoror, ws rote 
Xiou TevoavTes emt TH TOMW, @S épjuny 
aipycovres THY avdpav amovtwv év TO 
dpe tata tov Oedy opOévtes im’ avTav 
KATLOVT@Y, OV LOVOY THS Teipas aTéTUXOD, 
GAG Kal Tas vads TpocaTweXecar, évoT- 
duov 8) ToTe dpyncapévwv TH Avoydow 
Kai Ta Baxyeva év Tois éxeivwv copacw 
TeAETapevav. 


kata tov Oey is unintelligible, and 
the ancient corrections «kata é« Tov 
@eav (one MS. has xara) and cata trav 
veov do little more than recognise the 
fact. Wilamowitz’s cata 70 Oeiov (Keil 
ad loc.) is on the right lines; the true 
reading emerges when we compare this 


passage with a passage in the Hieroj 
Logot of the same author (xlviii. 30, 
Keil; xxiv. 297, Dindorf) 7AAGos avOpa- 
TOV. . « AEVKELMOVOVVTWY Kai TUVEAMD- 
Oorwy kata Tov Oedv, where, strangely 
enough, there is a variant reading «ata 
tav Gedy. The latter passage refers to 
Asclepios, the former to Dionysus. «ata 
tov Gedy must be read in both passages, 
W. M. CALper. 
Aberdeen. 


NOTES ON PETRONIUS CAR. 
MINA MINORA. 


75. 1. (Baehrens P.L.M. iv.). 
iam nunc argentes autumnus regerat umbras, 


So V. abegarat Riese. ardentes... 
fregerat wulg: algentes fecerat 
Baehrens. The corruption here possibly 
lies deeper, but keeping fregerat I should 
like to suggest ‘arcentes.’ Cf. Plin. 
H.N. xii. i. 5, platanus solem aestate arcet. 


79» 3 ; ' 
te nouat ultimus Hister 
te Boreas gelidus, securaque regna Canopi, etc. 


The strong antithesis in the next line 
seems to necessitate a similar antithesis 
in u. 4. If Petronius intended such an 
antithesis it is possible he wrote ‘ sicca- 
taque’ for securaque. 


82. I. 


non satis est quod nos mergit furiosa iuuentus, 
transuersosque rapit fama sepulta probris : 
en etiam famuli cognata faece sepulti, etc. 
Editors have emended sepulti, eg. 
Riese to soluti, but cognata faece sepulti 
. . - luxuriantur is too bold an expression 
to be a mere corruption. sepulta of u. 2 
is probably the word at fault, the copyist 
having caught the sepulti of u. 3. Per- 
haps we could read in u. 2 ‘repleta’ (a 
Petronian word cf. Sat. 30. 5), for, at any 
rate, the mixed metaphor of ‘ transversos 
vapit ... sepulta’ is surely un-Petronian. 


95: 5- 

flumine uicino, stultus sitit. effugit Euro 

cum calidus tepido consonat igne rogus. 

All editors adopt Binetus’ focus in u. 6. 
Petronius has been laying it down that 
Providence places at hand what will 
supply all our wants and stop our com- 
plainings. For the hungry there are 
berries and roots; for the thirsty the 
river. Surely it is not natural to go on 
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to say that a man who is cold has his 
own fire. Why should he complain? 
Keeping rogus seems to give the more 
vivid picture of the man who complains 
of cold and has no focus, but may warm 
himself at a chance vogus. Riese obelises 
efugit. I do not know if ‘cui’ for 
cum mends the verse at all. 


7 ‘ sine fine feriati 
et tecum jaceamus osculantes. 

Loewe emends tecum to sectim, Bue- 
cheler to tractim. I am not sure if 
emendation is necessary. If it is per- 
haps ‘tecte’ meets the situation. 

mR. T. Caann. 
Munich. 


MANILIUS II. 189-1091. 


SPEAKING of the sign Arcitenens, 
Manilius says that its human part 
belongs to autumn, its bestial part to 
winter : 
mitior auturnnus mollis sibi vindicat artus 
materiamque hominis; fera tergo membra 

rigentem 
excipiunt hiemem; }#unciamgue in tempora 

signum. 


For the unintelligible nunciamque or 
nunciaque of MSS. various conjectures, 
such as mittuntque (most old editors), 
mutantque (Jacob), and nutatque (Breiter), 
have been made, and in each case ‘in 
tempora’ must presumably be con- 
sidered equivalent to ‘in duo diversa 
tempora.’ Breiter, with his nutatque, 
translates: ‘dies Gestirn schwankt 
nach den Jahreszeiten hin.’ 

Mr. Garrod says ‘nutare is an odd 
expression of Sagittarius’ and con- 
tinues: ‘The corruption probably 
extends beyond nunciamque. In tem- 
pora looks as though it had come from 
the line following.’ (In both lines 
tempora occupies the fifth foot.) 

Following Mr. Garrod’s hint I would 
venture to suggest: 

excipiunt hiemem; unc itgue in frigora 

signum, 
1.¢., the bestial parts meet winter, and 
the sign now passes into the cold season. 

For que placed second in Manilius, 
compare tam propiusque of I. 11 and the 
conjectural sua datque of V. 324. 


C. W. BRopRIBB. 
London. 








REVIEWS 


HOMERIC LITERATURE. 


1. Homert Carmina, cum prolegomenis, 
notis criticis, commentariis exege- 
ticis. Edidit J. van LEEUWEN, J.F. 
Ilias I.-XII. 93” x 63". Pp. Ixviii~ 
$50. Leyden: A. W. Sijthoff, 1912. 

~% 


2. Der augenblickliche Stand der homer- 
ischen Frage. Von CARL ROTHE. 
9}"x6". Pp. 94. Berlin: Weide- 
mann, Ig12. M. 2. 


3. Menschenart und Heldentum in Homers 
Ilias. Von Dr. HEINRICH SPIESS. 
I vol. 84” x 53”. Pp. vi + 314. 
Paderborn: Ferdinand Schéningh, 
1913. M. 4.50. 


4. Homerische Gétterstudien, akademische 
Abhandlung. Von Eric HeEpEéN. 
Ivol. 9”x5}”. Pp. iv+1g1. Upp- 
sala: K. W. Appelberg, 1912. 


1. A REISSUE by Professor van Leeuwen 
alone of the well-known Homer, edited 
by himself and Professor Mendes da 
Costa (three editions, 1887-1908), and 
reviewed in these columns by Professor 
Platt (ii. 174 f.). The bulk is nearly 
doubled by notes, the apparatus criticus 
and the handy references to parallel 
passages being given as before. The 
Prolegomena have been enlarged, especi- 
ally by a chapter justifying the author’s 
new attitude to the Homeric problem. 
He is no longer a Wolfian. Indeed he 
never was, he tells us, 1e tum quidem cum 
esse quam maxime sibi videretur. 

The waning of the Higher Criticism 
now leaves an editor more room for 
better things. But the way for this 
edition has been cleared by the Pro- 
fessor himself by his Commentationes 
Homericae (1911) and his Locorum 
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Homericorum defensio in Mnemos. xxxix.f. ; 
while on many linguistic matters refer- 
ence is made as before to his Enchiri- 
dium. But there is still much scope for 
comment in notes which have for their 
basis a blend of unum Homerum consule 
with common sense and a surpassing 
knowledge of the text and its contents, 
and which are lucid, lively, and laconic. 
As an example, on ii. 809 (7acac mvdat) 
the editor arrives independently at 
Dr. Leaf’s conclusion (Troy, 152) thus. 
A city like Troy with only one gate! 
Can you have a Left Gate without a 
Right ? Can you open a bit of a gate? 
Illustrations from post-Homeric writers 
abound. The matter is largely original, 
and modern critics are eschewed— Leaf, 
Lang, Bérard, Helbig, and a few others 
having only rare mention. Such inde- 
pendence is almost ‘a fault of the 
Dutch.’ One cannot always agree. On 
many points, as armour, temples, the 
Troica and the Schauplatz,”Epis (rondv- 
oTovos, Kpatepy) as Laudis Amor; and 
of language—as the use of the plural 
pronoun for the singular (on vi. 414), 
the force of amo in aropnvicas, Kai, 
vi. 200, and &€, 203, the observations 
‘give to think.’ The interpretation of 
€Owv, ix. 540, prefers the old glosso- 
gvaphi to all modern philologists. The 
crux in xi. 100 (7repidvoe yuT@vas) is too 
summarily disposed of. But generally 
the notes will be found illuminating, 
even after the copious and careful anno- 
tations of Leaf, Sterrett, Zuretti and 
Ameis-Hentze, and fruitful of novelty. 
Truly ‘it takes time to sound the depths 
of Homer,’ and the end is not yet. 

Excisions are not numerous. Four 
lines have been excluded for the first 
time, but some thirty have been restored 
to the text. Many gnomes are still 
stigmatised as emblemata. The Aeneid 
and the Idylls await similar expurgation. 
The Doloneia, the noblest emblema of 
them all, is vindicated—one of the ‘re- 
venges of time’—against the Higher 
Criticism. 

The procedure in regard to emenda- 
tion is carefully explained. The MSS. 
are not conclusive proof; linguistic 
science is accumulating a great store of 
knowledge of the Homeric language; so 
fortified, a conjecturis ne cautissimi quidem 
editores abstinent ; their conjectures have 
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been confirmed in a multitude of cases 
by new discoveries; therefore we may 
continue to amend, dummodo caute et 
prudenter agamus. Odvos ovddeis! In indi- 
vidual cases we have still liberty of 
judgment; amendments m’obligent per- 
sonne. Dr. Leaf’s 6é éXa@v, x. 466, is not 
regarded, cautissime. On the other 
hand, Fépya Fiéns, i. 203, seems bold 
on a v.l. in Od. xvi. 86 and Herod. 
Mimiamb. iii. 48, and 6 re 8y, x. 142, has 
surely been justified by Monro. And 
who would ever substitute it for the 
simpler ti 5¢ 84? Naber’s * éridevons, 
ix. 225,seems hardly worthy of canonisa- 
tion. But generally suggestions for 
radical change get no further than the 
apparatus criticus. 

In regard to forms, the text is of the 
very advanced type. But we are be- 
coming familiar with the horrid mien of 
“HpaxXecein, éotuydovto, peyddo.’ and 
aberAdedo, aoe, SedFioxeo, FéFpnras. 
Even Fos is printed, in spite of Leo 
Meyer, whose proof is apparently 
ignored in the Enchiridium. These raise 
many thorny points, over which the 
eruditt still insudant, and their inclu- 
sion in the text causes real pain to the 
followers of Aristarchus and the tradi- 
tion. There may be agreement some 
day. Meantime to one outside the 
circle of the half-dozen living authorities 
on the subject, it seems a question of 
degree. Does any editor keep all the 
readings and forms he finds in ‘2’ 
The reviewer confesses to some sym- 
pathy with Professor Platt’s ‘half a 
loaf’ argument in the Introduction to 
his Odyssey. And our editor may take 
comfort from Witte’s commendation of 
his scheme in Glotta, iv. 238 (praktisch 
Herausgeber vom Schlage der van Leeuwen 
und Mendes da Costa)—and Witte is 
showing a new way with the Homeric 
language, a way that he even promises 
shall furnish a definitive solution of the 
Homeric Question (bid. 241 f.). dvaito 
Ttav dpevar ! 

The freshness of its views will make 
the work a welcome addition to the 
literature of Homer. A full index Grae- 
citatts, to the notes on the Iliad and 
Odyssey together, would enhance its 
value. It is much to ask—péya épyoy, 
truly; but one often has difficulty in 
recovering a passage in a commentary 
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—the valuable observations of Merry 
and Riddell, for instance, are lost in 
their own multitude—and there is much 
in this one that will endure to exercise 
the experts. 

2. For the reaction back to the view 
of the Homeric problem which Professor 
van Leeuwen has adopted, no Homeric 
critic can claim greater credit than 
Dr. Rothe. In periodical reviews of the 
literature of the question he has waged a 
Thirty Years’ War—no less—against 
methods which, formerly canonical, are 
now obsolescent. The present review, 
the first to be published separately, re- 
lates to the years 1910-12, and embraces 
most of the Homeric works and papers 
published during that period. If refer- 
ence be made to Rothe on Cauer in the 
present pamphlet, to Cauer on Rothe in 
N. J6b., 1912, and on Miilder in B. ph. 
W., August 10, 1912, and to Miilder on 
both Rothe and Cauer and nearly every 
other living Homerist in Jb. d. Fortschr. 
d. kl. Altert., 1912, it will be understood 
that a gigantomachia is already raging 
with some fierceness in Germany; and 
those interested may surely look beyond 
these voices—not to say the tumult and 
the shouting—to a period of peace in 
which Homeric criticism may make real 
and healthy progress. At least we may 
feel confident that it will never fall back 
into that ‘slough of doubts and sus- 
picions,’ to use Van Leeuwen’s words, 
in which it floundered during the nine- 
teenth century. 

3. Dr. Spiess’ work gives an accept- 
able picture of the Homeric hero, as he 
plays his part in the Iliad. A section 
describing his general characteristics, 
‘his thoughts, his passions, all delights,’ 
is followed by a series of studies of the 
principal actors in the Tyoica. It has all 
been done before, but perhaps never so 
fully, and not often so neatly in plain, 
unvarnished accounts, in which few 
students of Homer will fail to find some- 
thing new. If they are disposed to 
think the essays somewhat long, and 
that thirty-one pages are a too generous 
allowance even for ‘the great Achilles,’ 
they may be advised to wait for judg- 
ment till they have read the whole with 
care. The lover of Homer will not com- 
plain of longueurs when there is in ques- 
tion what Professor Shorey has recently 


described as ‘the greatest single crea- 
tion of peers ever accomplished in the 
exercise of the poet’s kingly prerogative.’ 
Dr. Spiess does not define his own posi- 
tion in the Homeric controversy, unless 
by the statement that his book is to 
be taken as ‘a younger brother’ to 
Dr. Rothe’s on the Iliad. But that he 
is averse from regarding his portrait- 
gallery as the creation of a company 
whose name is Legion, may be gathered 
from his hearty condemnation—not the 
first that has appeared—of the strange 
outburst of Wilamowitz, that to speak 
of a ‘character’ of an Achilleus or an 
Odysseus is ‘ foolishness.’ 

4. Dr. Hedén’s treatise is inspired by 
a remark of Cauer’s, and a paper by 
Jorgensen in Hermes, xxxix. 357 ff. on 
the action of the gods in Od. ix.-xii. 
The result of a mass of statistics of 
Homeric occurrences of terms for ‘ god,’ 
kéves and the like, and ‘ fate,’ is chori- 
zontic in effect. Progress in religious 
ideas can be traced in the epics from the 
Iliad to the Odyssey. ‘ During the deve- 
lopment of the epic the old and more 
concrete conception of the divine power 
generally was ousted by a more abstract 
form of expression and thought’ (p. 72). 

One can estimate the value of the 
conclusions on such statistics only by a 
thorough examination of part of them. 
The reviewer has done this for the short 
section on @eds (‘the god’ or ‘a god’), 
referring to all the 66 passages cited, 
and would group the instances, if he 
could group them at all, very differently 
from the author. There is surely room 
for great diversity of opinion when the 
classification is made under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) ‘ Zeus is probably meant’; 
(2) ‘Zeus and another meaning are 
almost equally certain’; (3) ‘A god is 
the best translation’; and (4) ‘The god 
in question is meant, not Zeus.’ And 
not only as to the effect of particular 
instances, but also as to the categories 
to which passages are assigned (see ¢.g. 
the terms used ‘in notes I and 2 on p. 70 
and 3 on p. 76), according as they occur 
in narrative or in speech ; in which con- 
nection it is of course vital to observe 
that there is much more speech in the 
Odyssey than in the Iliad. 

The reviewer confesses, as the out- 
come of laborious years devoted to 
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such Homeric statistics, from Geddes’ 
Problem of the Homeric Poems onwards, 
that he is strongly prejudiced against 
them, and he questions if it will be found 
that any value can attach to the infer- 
ences from those in the present work. 
Its introductory section contains much 
that is of interest on Kultus, Volksglaube, 
Sage and the like, it is admirable in 
tone and clearness, and it gives promise 
of valuable work on Homeric religion. 
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It begins by abjuring certain popular 
methods, but it is a question if Dr, 
Hedén has cut himself as clear of their 
influence as he thinks. That ‘it was 
the Ionians who gave the Homeric re- 
ligious belief its final form’ is a far from 
certain proposition. And the men of 
the Sagenverschiebungen school are not 
the safest of guides. 
A. SHEWAN. 





GREEK VERSE. 


The Verse of Greek Comedy. By JOHN 
WILLIAMS WHITE. 8vo. Pp. xxx + 
479. London: Macmillan and Co., 
IgI2. 


Aristophams Cantica. Digessit OTTo 
SCHROEDER. (Bzibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 7” x 44”. Pp. vi+ 100. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 

Euripidis OTTO 


Cantica. _ Digessit 


SCHROEDER. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub.) 7” x 43”. Pp. vi + 196. Leip- 
zig: B. G. Teubner, 1gro. 


Dr. WHITE has been well known as an 
expert in Greek Metric since he pub- 
lished, in 1878, a translation of J. H. H. 
Schmidt’s Leitfaden in der Rhythmik 
und Metrik der Classischen Sprachen, 
which he held to have ‘ brought a diffi- 
cult study down from the clouds, and 
made it easily comprehensible even to a 
beginner.’ For some years the success 
of this book was remarkable. Jebb 
adopted Schmidt’s theories in his 
Sophocles, and Gildersleeve in his 
Pindar; and the comparison of Greek 
lyrics with ballads and _nursery- 
rhymes went on merrily. Under the 
influence of modern music and spoken 
poetry, most of the longer Greek ‘ hypor- 
chematic’ feet were discarded as the 
invention of grammarians (magistelli). 
Even iambics and anapaests had to go, 
as being really trochees and dactyls with 
an anacrusis. Of course, modern music 
forbade an unstressed beginning of a 
bar. Antispasts were anathema; even 
choriambs, so dear to Hermann, turned 
out to be catalectic dactylic dipodies. 
Most other tetrasyllabic feet were simi- 


larly rejected. Make full use of anacrusis, 
irrationality, syncopation, and the trick 
isdone. In the face ofall ancient Greek 
authorities, it was readily shown that 
the feet in Greek poetry did not differ 
from those of modern verse, and, as 
Dr. White suggested, even a child might 
be taught to appreciate the metrical 
effects in Euripides and Aristophanes. 

But alas! J. H. H. Schmidt’s ‘ loga- 
oedics,’ ‘like a barber’s chair fitted every 
buttock.’ Deriving their name from 
‘logos’ (prose), they were so pliable 
that, by a liberal use of legitimate 
licenses, they became as applicable to 
the prose periods of Demosthenes or 
the Authorised Version as to the ‘ cola’ 
of Pindar and Aeschylus. 

In the early ’nineties, the sands of 
Egypt restored sanity, not only to con- 
jectural emendators, but to metricists. 
Grenfell and Hunt unearthed some 
valuable fragments of Aristoxenus, 
which led to the study of the old Greek 
writers on metric; and the process of 
conversion was expedited by the publica- 
tion of the Editio Princeps of Bacchy- 
lides. Within two or three years, the 
elaborate erections of Westphal and 
Schmidt fell before the trumpet-blasts 
of Blass, Weil and von Wilamowitz. 
Even Dr. White himself began to collect 
materials for a ‘ palinodia’ in his sug- 
gestive papers. The Origin and Form of 
Aeolic Verse, Logaoedic Metre in Greek 
Comedy, and Enoplic Metre in Greek 
Comedy. The results of these prelimin- 
ary studies are developed with the in- 
dustry and enthusiasm of a convert in 
the important work which is the subject 
of this review. 
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In The Verse of Greek Comedy Dr. 
White, throwing over the moderns, 
once for all, has restored Aristoxenus, 
Aristides, Heliodorus, and, tosomeextent, 
Hephaestion, toa position which they 
have not occupied since their theories 
were misrepresented by the Latin metri- 
cists) But he is not so bigoted an 
adherent as not to make full use of the 
results of recent research into the 
origins of ancient metres. Thus, the 
most suggestive chapter in the present 
work is devoted to an attempt to co- 
ordinate genetically the multifarious 
metres of Greek lyric verse. Even 
Heliodorus cared little for what Zielinski 
calls ‘Eurhythmy,’ by combining in a 
single ‘colon’ feet of unequal ‘times.’ 
Following E. V. Arnold and others, Dr. 
White has traced back Greek metres to 
original rhythmical phrases of eight or 
twelve beats (dimeter or trimeter) which 
are found in the Rigveda, etc., and of 
which only the last four syllables were 
thythmised (--~¥). From this norm 
were developed, by successive rhythmi- 
sation, Ionic verse (iambic, anapaestic, 
dochmiac, prosodiac-enoplic; and by 
acephalisation, trochaic, dactylic, loga- 
oedic) and Aeolic verse (polyschematist, 
glyconic, and choriambo-iambic) of 
which the prevailing foot was the 
choriamb. In the latter, only syllables 
were, as a rule, counted, and there was 
little resolution: in the former, long 
syllables occupied the even places, while 
the odd places were unfixed (viz. 
In the light of this 


2 aie Same SA »)s 
history, the antispast is seen to be the 
unrhythmised beginning of the primi- 
val phrase; the ‘logaoedic,’ instead of 
monopolising the field, is a similar sur- 


vival, suited to excited utterance. 
Aristoxenus made ‘the time’ (rhythm 
being ypovwy tafis), not ‘the syllable’ 
the unit of measure ; hence, in the ab- 
sence of the musical scores, it is difficult 
to ascertain accurately how melic verse 
should be rendered, but Dr. White has 
not hesitated to handle the difficult 
question of Periodology, from which 
even Heliodorus drew back. Such 
attempts have often been made, for 
example, by J. H. H. Schmidt and 
Schroeder, ‘but being mostly external 
and mechanical, they have met with 
slight acceptances. 


The great merit of Dr. White’s ‘subor- 
dinate,’ ‘intermediate’ and ‘ systematic’ 
periods is that they are natural, and are 
such as were probably intended by the 
poet, since they never terminate within 
a word, but in a well-marked catalexis, 
variable syllable or hiatus. To take a 
single example, the commation of the 
Clouds (510-16) is analysed by Schroeder 
(who omits the two anapaests) as fol- 
lows: (2 + 2) +2 =6, (2+ 2) + 2 =6, 
which seems excellent ‘symmetry,’ but 
it gives a catalexis in the middle of the 
first period and has an acatalectic close. 
Dr. White’s arrangement is 3, 4°, 8%, a 
‘ pericopic triad ’ (a Heliodorean term) of 
a common type in which, however, ‘sym- 
metry’ is disregarded. Though Dr. 
White has clipped the wings of the ‘loga- 
oedic,’ he has given it, as a survival of 
the original ‘ unfixed’ verse, a larger 
place in this work (chap. vii.) than seemed 
probable from his earlier writings: but 
the dactylo-epitrite of modern writers 
has been discarded in favour of the 
prosodiac-enoplic (why not ‘enopliac’ ?), 
which he derives from the ‘ paroemiac’ 
form of the original logaoedic colon. 

Dr. White adopts Zielinski’s theories 
as to the construction of an Attic 
Comedy, viz. Prologue, Parodus, Agon, 
Parabasis, Syzygy and Exode: to these 
he adds a division of his own, viz. Scene 
(a not very suitable word), to desig- 
nate the passages, which have often 
disturbed Zielinski, intervening between 
the normal divisions. Less wedded than 
Zielinski to a theory, he has not sought 
to force these divisions on such plays as 
the Acharnians Clouds and Peace to 
which for special reasons they do not 
a 

It is impossible, in this short article, 
to do justice to this work, which will 
add to its writer’s reputation as a 
metricist and an enthusiastic lover of the 
praegrandis senex. It is the first worthy 
attempt, in modern times, to base the 
study of the Greek metres upon the sys- 
tematic study of the ancients, who, how- 
ever unwilling some may be to admit it, 
knew Greek better than we do, and had 
before them traditions of which we have 
only a scant conception. Even when 
Aristoxenus and Heliodorus wrote, the 
musical scores of the poets had mostly 
disappeared, but the theory and practice 
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of Greek music had not been forgotten. 
Dr. White is wise to ‘ prescind from’ 
modern theories, and to strive, as he has 
done, to make intelligible by comment 
and conjectural emendation, the scanty 
remains of Heliodorus, imbedded in the 
MSS., who is our best metrical guide. 
In reading the book, I have jotted down 
the following small points which may 
be worthy of comment. Dr. White 
seems to me, at times, to be too con- 
servative as regards the admission of 
conjectural emendations, even by Bent- 
ley and Porson, eg., § 316, Ach. 636 
Bentley's correction is universally ad- 
mitted: § 317 (p. 128, 1. 6) év ’A@nvaious 
is a very easy correction: § 520, Evyypadh 
is a wrong form; § 560 (Thes. 357) 
EvvevyowecOa (for —oue0a) removes the 


metrical anomaly: § 660 (Vesp. 537) 
—~~~- corresponding to —~~- is cor- 
rected by reading ov |rds 0” €0’ €Xo1 which 
improves the sense (€0ée has no mean- 
ing here): p. 398, what does Heliodorus 
mean by calling an anapaestic penta. 
meter a dochmiac syzygy? The fol- 
lowing misprints have caught my eye: 
§ 342, 1. 5, ‘descending’ should be 
‘ascending’: § 403, 1. 8, ~— (Widos), 
ib. 1. 16, —~ (dzrep), —u (-ws Oa), § 414, 
p- 181, 1. 5. ~- (ava), § 559, 1. 7, 
katroTacat, § 569, 1. 10 (piv), § 581, v-- 
(efjret), § 670, avtumviyos (avtimveyos ?), 
§ 745, 1. 10 7 (6), p. 424, there should 
not be a éu7rA7 after a commation where 
there is no shift of rhythm (cp. § 852). 


W. J. M. STARKIE. 





THE ARGONAUTICA IN ENGLISH. 


Apollonius Rhodius. The Argonautica, 
with an English Translation. By 
R. C. SEATON, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pp. xiv + 432. London: 
William Heinemann; New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1912. 5s. net. 


THE Argonautica is not nearly such a 
problem to the translator as the early 
masterpieces of Greek literature. These 
must always be foreign: the hope of 
absorbing them, body and soul, into 
our own literature is like that unhappy 
ambition of transporting the Tower of 
London across the Atlantic. But if we 
ought to expect every translation to 
read, in some sort, like a translation, 
and to claim for a version of Homer no 
little strangeness, and even outlandish- 
ness, of manner, there is far less diffi- 
culty in fixing the degree of such 
distinction for the form of Apollonius. 
He is hardly an alien at all. Poets of 
our own have thriven, just as he did, on 
the conduct of the early epics; while 
his air of disillusion and quiet depres- 
sion, in contemplating the littleness of 
man’s endeavour against the impassive 
course of fate, makes him an easy 
partner in our everyday speech. Above 
all, his peculiarly intimate pictures of 
Medea’s passion, or of the romantic 


visit paid to Circe by the runaway 
lovers, bring him close to the spirit of 
many modern poets. 

Mr. Seaton has rightly chosen to 
follow the Greek, almost literally, in 
modern English prose. The result is, for 
the most part, very attractive. At times, 
however, he hardly does justice to the 
sonorous or vigorous virtue of the 
language. ‘Grow’ is not enough for 
TyACOowoas (i. 29); nor ‘attack’ for 
érrai€a: (75), ‘hard’ for ampyxtos (246), 
‘rose up dark smoke owing to the 
weight’ for didvn «yKve Nuyvds Bpifocivy 
(389), ‘prone’ for epuppyndns (431); 
‘told’ for rupavoxoyévn (1097), ‘ trod a 
measure’ for cxaipovtes Bntappov (1135); 
‘steep’ for dotphy (ii. 581), (the 
wind) ‘ceased’ for edvnOévtos (727), 
‘replied’ for mapaBAndnv mpocéerev 
(iii. 107), ‘covered’ (with leaves) for 
Kataotedees (220), ‘destroyed’ for 
SiappaioOévtas (702), ‘follow’ for 
deEnoec Oat dtriacw (837), ‘ die’ for Oupov 
atropGicevav (iv. 1292). 

Details of some value are omitted at 
i. 467, 782, 1338, ii. 823, iii. 1299, iv. 8, 
88, 1088, 1277: smaller ones (usually a 
single word) at i. 5, 23, 60, 62, 125, 398, 
572, 626, 670, 893, ii. 1180, iii. 276, 827, 
949, lv. 27, 199, 230, 1509. 

The correspondence of number in 
Togcwy docu (i. 447) is not brought 
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out ; cvvapnpora (497) should be ‘com- 
pacted’ not ‘mingled’; erracauTEpos 
(579) ‘with gust upon gust,’ not 
‘chasing’ ; 67rafev (614) ‘ was pursuing,’ 
not ‘came upon’; fuyd (724) ‘cross- 
timbers’ (which determine a vessel’s 
shape); poyéovte éovkws (739) ‘and all 
his effort appeared’ (in the picture), 
since he could hardly help ‘lifting the 
peak of a steep mountain, like a man 
toiling hard’; émertayverxor (972) ‘ was 
freshly springing,’ not ‘ just blooming’; 
domerov (1235) ‘abundant’ or ‘ forcible,’ 
not ‘brimming,’ which is awkward for 
water rushing into an empty pitcher ; 
vykepon (ii. 482) ‘no profit, not ‘a 
curse’; Tépev (iii. 1204) ‘smooth,’ not 
‘tender,’ for a hero’s body; 60% (iii. 
1318) ‘sharp,’ not ‘golden’; Pacdpiverxev 
(iv.671) ‘was brightening’ not ‘ bathing’; 
koro (949) ‘the folds, or droop, of their 
garments’; mapudaivovoa (1310) ‘all 
gleaming,’ not ‘in gleaming armour.’ 
Ungainly English might have been 
avoided at iv. 216 by putting ‘of 
showering leaves’ for vAdoyow, and 
at 1508 sqq. by referring to the serpent 
as ‘it’ throughout. ‘Resistless’ (iii. 
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1048, 1232) is a bit too modern; so are 
‘the small limbs’ which intrude on 
iv. 138. 

A slight difficulty in the story, not 
remarked in the notes, is ‘the last time 
of all’ at ii. 559, since the rocks open 
again at 574. Is there not a play on 
the name pifos at iii. 374, perhaps 
with a glance at Ppifos the goblin of 
Anth. Pal. ix. 617? The notes on iv. 
289 state the case against yer’ "loviny, 
and give the two best emendations of 
this: but surely the é@a just preceding 
is wrong too. The line begins with 
another év@a, and the next line with 
7nde; so that this second év@a is a 
nuisance to both sound and sense. 
Neither it nor the 77de is accounted for 
in the translation. 

Misprints occur in the Greek at 
i. 844, ii. 295, 367, iii. 469, 826, 914, iv. 
524; in the English at i. 1269. 

The Introduction and Bibliography 
are admirably suited to the purpose of 
the series (Loeb Classical Library). 


W. R. M. L. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE LOVE OF NATURE AMONG THE ROMANS. 


The Love of Nature among the Romans. 
By SiR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., 


Demy 8vo. Pp. 
John Murray, 


F.R.S. 1 vol. 
x+ 394. London: 
IgI2. gs. net. 


SiR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Society, 
was happily induced to preside over 
Classical Association for the year 
beginning January, 1911. For the 
theme of his presidential address, which 
fills some thirty pages of the Proceedings, 
he selected ‘two or three parts of the 
wide realm of Nature, and discussed 
the literary and artistic treatment of 
them at Rome during the last decades 
of the Republic and the first century of 
the Empire.’ He has now expanded 
his treatment of those sections of the 
subject, and has also extended his sur- 
vey ‘over the rest of the broad domains 
of Nature.’ The result is a large and 


elaborate work, more than twelve times 
the size of the original sketch. 

The only French or German writers 
on the same subject summarily men- 
tioned in the preface are Secretan, De 
Laprade, Friedlander, Motz, and Woer- 
mann. We miss the name of Dr. 
Alfred Biese, who quotes and criticises 
all the above writers of 1866-75 in the 
first and second of his three treatises: 
Die Entwicklung des Naturgefihls, (1) 
bet den Griechen, (2) bet den Rédmern, 
(3) a Mittelalter und in der Neuzeit ; (1) 
and (2) published at Kiel, 1882-4, and 
(3) at Leipzig, 1838, with an authorised 
English translation of this last only, 
published by Routledge, 1905, under 
the title of The Development of the Feeling 
for Naturein the Middle A ges and Modern 
Times. Dr. Biese, on his part, makes 
no mention of the celebrated chapters 
on classical, mediaeval, and modern 
landscape in the third volume of Ruskin’s 
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Modern Painters, or of the comprehensive 
essay on ‘ The Taste for the Picturesque 
among the Greeks,’ contributed by Mr. 
E. M. Cope to the Cambridge Essays of 
1856 (pp. 115-152). All the three Ger- 
man treatises are nevertheless well worth 
the notice of everyone who is interested 
in this topic. 

Sir Archibald Geikie’s work is marked 
by the highest degree of independence 
and originality. Almost every page 
gives proof of a keen and _ personal 
interest in Latin literature of the best 
times. In the course of his sixteen 
chapters he carries us easily on from 
point to point, touching in turn on 
such varied themes as the Saturnian 
land and its people ; town and country ; 
the divint gloria ruris in Lucretius, 
Virgil, and Horace, and rural scenes in 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid; gardens 
and trees and woodlands; flowers in 
Roman life and art ; the animal world ; 
day and night and the seasons; springs 
and rivers and lakes; mountains and 
shores and the open sea; and, lastly, 
the underworld. 

Every chapter is well worth reading, 
but a special interest attaches toall that 


so distinguished a geologist has to say 


on mountains. Thus, he incidentally 
notices that mons is applied by the 
Romans to ‘any eminence, altogether 
irrespective of its size or height’; he 
also shows the effect produced by the 
configuration of the mountains and 
plains on the brooks and rivers of Italy ; 
and he breaks new ground by pointing 
out that, in the Pompeian pictures, 
there are three different types of hilly or 
rocky landscape, suggested (1) by the 
volcanic scenery of the neighbourhood ; 
(2) by the limestone formations between 
Naples and Rome; and (3) by the 
popular conception of a mountain-world 
which forbade the approach of man. 
Virgil’s enlarged acquaintance with 
the sea is effectively traced in the 
Georgics and Aeneid, as compared with 
the Eclogues; his vivid picture of the 
storm-waves in Aen. xi. 624-8 is minutely 
analysed; and the ‘black sand’ of 
Georg. ili. 241, convincingly explained 
by the fact that the shore-sand of part 
of the Bay of Naples is ‘ black from the 
trituration of the dark lavas of the 
district.’ The same poet’s love of wood- 
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land scenery is the theme of a beautiful 
passage extending over several pages, 
There are also many interesting remarks 
on Catullus, Lucretius, and Horace. 
Some further evidence on the Roman 
love of Nature might perhaps have been 
sought in the astronomical poem of 
Manilius—e.g., i. 13 f. ‘iuvat ire per 
ipsum | aéra et immenso spatiantem 
vivere caelo | signaque et adversos stell- 
arum noscere cursus.’ 

The work is written throughout in 
clear and transparent English. Even 
the passages cited from Latin authors 
in the text appear solely in English 
renderings, for the most part skilfully 
executed by Sir Archibald himself. It 
is true that the renderings into verse 
present us with five places in which the 
line is too long, and one in which it is 
too short (pp. 68, 97, 103, 218, 320, 
and p. 217), but most of them are 
highly successful, especially those from 
Horace’s Odes. 


In the passages from prose authors, the Latin 
has sometimes been accidentally misunderstood. 
On p. 176, Cicero, Zusc. Disp. ii. 41, is thus 
translated : ‘ By some the exhibition of gladiators 
is thought to be a cruel and inhuman spectacle, 
and J do not know whether tt 7s so, aS now con- 
ducted. But, when criminals used to fight with 
real swords, there could not be a more effective 
training for the eye. . . in the enduring of pain 
and death.’ Hence it is inferred that Cicero 
‘does not seem to have shared’ in certain 
objections raised against gladiatorial shows in 
44 B.C., whereas the Latin text really means 
that he is inclined to agree with those who 
regard the exhibition of gladiators as a cruel 
and inhuman spectacle zz its present form. 
The question turns on the true interpretation of 
haud scio an ita sit, which, in Cicero’s usage, 
curiously enough, means J zucline to think it ts 
so. This has been duly noticed by the com- 
mentators on various passages of Cicero, from 
Manutius downwards, and in the dictionaries, 
under am, and in the grammars (e.g. Madvig, 
$ 453, and Roby, § 2,256). , 

On p. 159, part of the younger Pliny’s amusing 
description of hunting with a note-book 1s, 
through some oversight, wrongly punctuated, 
and, in consequence, wrongly rendered : ‘but 
that I might not altogether leave off my usual 
inactivity and love of rest, 1 sat down beside 
the nets’ (Z/. i. 6). Here, the first part of the 
Latin, on tamen ut — discederem, ‘ without, 
however, departing,’ etc., is clearly ‘consecu- 
tive’ and not ‘final’ (the latter would have 
required ne tamen — discederem); it goes with 
the previous context, and is followed by a full- 
stop and a fresh sentence: ad retia sedebam. 
On p. 177 (Ep. iv. 22), for Triumvir ft 
duovir ; on p. 40, for apte, afta; and in the first 
note on pp. 64, 65, for Georg., Ecl. References 
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to passages translated or paraphrased in the 
text are omitted in the notes on pp. 118, 146, 
234. In Horace, Sat. 1. 5, 6 (p. 306 %.), the 
approved text is minus (not nimis) est gravis 
Appia tarats. 


These, however, are only trifling flaws 
in a singularly attractive work, which 
ought to be widely read by classical 
scholars and classical students, and 
should find a place in every school- 
library. In the beginning of the epilogue 
the author states that he has ‘tried to 


show that during the last decades of the 
Roman Republic and the first century 
of the Empire, there lived many men in 
whom the love of Nature was strongly 
developed, and who found in her 
presence, watching and wondering, 
some of their purest pleasure and joy.’ 
He is to be congratulated on having 
completely succeeded in his object. 


J. E. SANpys. 
Merton House, Cambridge. 


COMMENTI DONATIANI SCHOLIA. 


Commentt Donatianit ad Terenti Fabulas 
Scholia Genuina et Spuria proba- 
biliter separare conatus est H. T. 
KarsTEN. Volumen I. 8vo. Pp. 
xxlii+281. Lugduni Batavorum: 
A. W. Sijthoff, 1912. M. 4. 


THE interest and the importance of 
the large collection of Scholia on 
Terence bearing the name of Donatus, 
the preceptor of Saint Jerome, would 
be greatly increased if the genuine 
portions of it could be satisfactorily 


distinguished from the spurious. As 
Mr. Karsten says in his Preface, when 
good and bad are found side by side, 
when repetitions, contradictions, and 
insipidities are constantly turning up, 
not only casual readers are repelled, 
but even laborious and conscientious 
editors of Terence shrink from the 
attempt to separate the grain from the 
chaff, and hesitate to avail themselves 
as fully as they might of Scholia that 
present so many signs of weakness. 
Wessner, in the introduction to his 
edition of Donatus, expresses the 
opinion that the extrication of the 
genuine commentary of Donatus from 
the farrago of Scholia in which it is 
entangled would be, if not an impos- 
sible, yet at least a difficult and delicate 
task. To this task, however, Mr. Kar- 
sten addressed himself some years ago, 
and since 1904 he has from time to 
time made his conclusions known in 
the pages of Mnemosyne. For practical 
use by students of Terence it was 
desirable that the result of his re- 
searches should be summed up in an 


easily accessible form, and in the book 
before us we have the first volume of 
this summary of his work, containing 
the Scholia on the Andria and on the 
Eunuchus with what the editor con- 
siders the genuine and the spurious 
parts respectively so arranged as to be 
easily distinguishable. 

The first important matter of course 
is to determine how the true is to be 
known from the false—how the roses 
are to be culled from among the thorns, 
if one may borrow an expression used 
by acertain Jewish Rabbi in reference 
to his Talmudic studies. The dis- 
crimination of the true and the false 
must in the last resort depend on the 
judgment and taste—one might say, on 
the instinct—of the editor in each par- 
ticular case. It is well, however, where 
possible, to supplement instinct by 
reason, and Mr. Karsten lays down 
certain general principles which he 
follows in the execution of his task. 

These principles are set out in the 
Preface. Starting from the assumption 
that the reputed Scholia are to be 
attributed to Donatus, unless, when they 
definitely betray marks of a later hand, 
he proceeds to state what he considers 
to be the marks of lateness. A large 
number of Scholia give clearly and fully 
and in pure and elegant language such 
annotations as the passages to which 
they refer seem to call for. Scholia of 
this description may reasonably be as- 
signed to the original body of Scholia, 
that is, may be regarded as the work of 
Donatus. On the other hand, we also 
find many double Scholia, sometimes of 
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like content, sometimes of like or almost 
like form, sometimes again containing 
contradictory remarks in the same or in 
similar places; while sometimes there 
occur Scholia explaining not the text 
of Terence, but the preceding words of 
the Scholion. Such passages as these 
may fairly be regarded as later additions 
or corruptions. The reasons for his 
decision in each instance are given in 
supplementary notes at the end of the 
book, or references are furnished to the 
articles in Mnemosyne, where the passages 
are discussed. 

It is obvious that the principles on 
which Mr. Karsten works are not always 
easy to apply, and the results arrived at 
may often seem doubtful. The method, 
however, that he adopts of printing 
after each scholion in different type 
such portions as he has athetised make 
it easy for the reader to form his own 
judgment on the several passages. The 
editor fully realises the difficulty of 
arriving at certainty in the task he has 
attempted, and he has been careful that 
he should be able to apply justly to 
himself the words used by Sabbadini in 
his discussion of the Scholia on the 
Eunuchus (Studi Italiant di Filologia 
classica III. 346): ‘Se mi sono ingan- 
nato, il lettore ha qui tutti gli elementi 
per rifare da sé il lavoro.’ 

With the interesting question as to 
the origin of the Donatus collection of 
Scholia as we have it Mr. Karsten does 
not directly deal in the volume before 
us. He treated the subject at length 
some years ago in a separate work, and 


advanced an elaborate theory as to the 
elements of which it is composed and 
as to the manner in which they were 
brought together. This theory he is 
now inclined to abandon, partly in 
deference to the criticisms it called 
forth and partly in consequence of his 
own further researches. Indeed, as so 
often happens in such cases, most of 
those who have treated the subject have 
been more successful in demolishing 
the theories of others than in establish- 
ing one of their own. Indirectly, how- 
ever, he does in the present work make 
a valuable contribution to the question, 
for a clear knowledge of what parts are 
rightly attributed to Donatus would 
furnish a solid basis on which to frame 
a scheme of the history of the whole. 
Even those who assailed his theory of 
the origin of the whole have expressed 
their hearty appreciation of the value 
ot his work (as contained both in the 
various numbers of Mnemosyne and in 
his book De Commenti Donatiani ad 
Terenti fabulas origine et compositione) 
in the detailed discrimination of the 
genuine parts of the commentary, and 
this favourable estimate is confirmed 
by a perusal of the result of his labours 
in the connected and easily available 
form in which it is now presented to us 
so far as regards the Andria and the 
Eunuchus. Future editors of these 
plays will gladly avail themselves of 
the assistance thus afforded. 


C. H. KEENE. 
University College, Cork. 


ROMAN BRITAIN: AND ANCIENT HISTORY AT OXFORD. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain, by 
F. HAVERFIELD. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1912. Pp. 68. 16 plates and 
drawings and 6 plans. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Study of Ancient History at Oxford. 
By F. HaveRFIELD. Oxford: Henry 
Frowde, 1g12. Pp. 31. Is. net. 


PROFESSOR HAVERFIELD’S Romanization 
of Roman Britain, published originally 
in 1906 from the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, has long been out of 
print, so that this new and enlarged 


edition is particularly welcome. It is 
easy to see in all archaeology, and not 
least in that of Roman Britain, nothing 
but an intricate mass of technical detail, 
in which none but specialists can find 
their way, and from which no con- 
clusions of general interest are likely to 
emerge. From this narrowness of vision 
even archaeologists are not always 
exempt, and the dating of pottery and 
the study of architectural detail become 
ends in themselves, not means for recon- 
structing the developement of culture or 
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filling up gaps in a defective historical 
tradition. The value of this book lies 
in the clearness and precision with 
which Professor Haverfield sets forth 
the historical conclusions which are 
both the result of years of minute 
archaeological research and its justifi- 
cation. After some introductory re- 
marks on the effect produced on 
Western Europe as a whole by the 
establishment of the Roman Empire, 
Professor Haverfield passes to the par- 
ticular and, as some have thought, 
exceptional case of Britain. In a num- 
ber of short sections dealing with lan- 
guage, art, material civilisation, and 
local government he shows how deep 
was the effect of the annexation of the 
isand, how numerous were the con- 
nections of its culture with that of the 
Western provinces as a whole, and how 
slight are the traces of any surviving 
national spirit. On land tenure alone 
he still holds that lack of evidence 
stands in the way of any definite con- 
clusions. The final sections deal with 
the chronology of this cultural process 
and with the interesting and somewhat 
neglected question of the ‘Celtic re- 
vival’ which external stimulus produced 
under the late Empire. The illustrations 
and examples are just sufficient to give 
the reader an insight into the method 
employed and a confidence that the 
generalisations which he finds are not 
based upon insufficient evidence. Com- 
paring this edition with the last we find 
that Professor Haverfield has not only 
stated his views more fully, but also 
that he has largely increased the num- 
ber of illustrations. Particularly valu- 
able additions are plans of two typical 
country houses of the ‘corridor’ and 
‘courtyard’ types, and of the forum at 
Silchester with the buildings surround- 
ing it. It is also interesting to note 
among these additions the results of 
recent research. In the original edition 
the Roman site at Corbridge, then unex- 
cavated, was dismissed in a footnote as 


a ‘tiny unimportant place’; Corbridge 
has now been partially explored, and 
although tit was certainly always small, 
and comparatively important only for a 
brief period, still its excavation has 
yielded a monument which is given a 
full-page illustration and a paragraph 
of discussion as an example of certain 
tendencies in Romano-British art. Of 
equally recent date is the recovery, 
under Professor Haverfield’s own direc- 
tion, of the plan of the ‘villa’ at North- 
leigh in Oxfordshire. These illustrations 
are not only valuable in themselves by 
making some of the results of recent 
work familiar to those who have not 
the time to consult the various periodi- 
cals in which they are recorded, but are 
an encouraging proof that, in spite of 
difficulties, research in this direction is 
still proceeding. May we hope that 
the increased material at his disposal 
will induce Professor Haverfield to 
embody his conclusions in a more com- 
prehensive work at no distant date? In 
the meantime this book should be in 
the hands both of archaeologists who 
wish for a clear definition of the goal 
towards which their efforts can be 
directed, and of historians who wish to 
know something of the evidence on 
which are based those results which the 
barrenness of the literary tradition on 
this period of English history compels 
them to utilise. 

The Study of Ancient History in 
Oxford is a lecture delivered last 
summer to undergraduates beginning 
to work for Literae Humaniores. While 
it will doubtless interest chiefly those 
actually engaged in reading or teaching 
for this school, there may be others 
elsewhere who care to acquaint them- 
selves with the methods of study pursued 
at Oxford, or who may be interested to 
read Professor Haverfield’s views on the 
relation of geography to history and the 
use of original sources. 


La Ge 
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KUHNER’S LATIN SYNTAX. 


Grammatik der latein. 
Von R. KUHNER. Second 
Edition. Vol. II., Part 1, neubear- 
beitet von C. STEGMANN. Pp. v+ 
828. 9}”x6}”.. Hannover: Hahnsche 
Buchhandlung, 1912. M.18; bound, 
M. 20. 


Ausfihrliche 
Sprache. 


WE have here the first Part of the 
Syntax Volume of Kiihner’s Latin Gram- 
mar, treating of the Simple Sentence. 
It is a most useful reference book, a 
great dictionary of Latin Syntax, to be 
kept at hand for constant use. It is not 
a book to read. One loses one’s way in 
the immense mass of examples, unable 
to see the wood for the trees. But asa 
reference book it is of the greatest value, 
not only to the man who is working 
specially at syntax, but to everyone who 
teaches Latin. It enables us to keep in 
close touch with the Latin authorities, 
to verify without any great expenditure 
of time the truth of any statement of 
which we feel doubtful, to make our 
knowledge first-hand instead of second- 
hand. Even for elementary teaching it 
is not well to depend altogether on the 
ordinary grammars. Though many of 
these summaries are admirable, they 
cannot put before us in any abundance 
the evidence on which their generalisa- 
tions are based. They do not show 
clearly enough what is normal, what is 
exceptional. Hence it sometimes hap- 
pens that a sentence of an unusual type 
is set before beginners as a model and 
carefully practised, while the normal 
Latin is not noticed. ‘That is why,’ 


1 For instance, there is a widespread belief, 
encouraged by Kennedy’s Latin Primer, § 208, 
that the usual Latin for ‘I ask him for money’ 
is not ‘Pecuniam ab eo peto’ but ‘ Pecuniam 
eum rogo.’ Kihner, especially in the new edi- 
tion, is good on the case constructions of many 
verbs ; e.g. on ce/o Dr. Stegmann tells us that 
Non te celaut sermonem T. Ampi (Fam. 2, 16, 3) 
is the only instance of its kind in Cicero, and 
that there is only one like it in Livy. In the 
first edition we read that the construction with 
de is ‘also’ found, in the second that it is 
‘usual,’ e.g. Cic. Detot. 18, de insidits celare te 
noluit. The point is not very important ; it is 
clear that the earlier use of the double accusa- 
tive, even when ‘the Thing’ is represented by 
a Noun, did survive in the ‘classical’ period ; 
but it is worth mentioning, partly to show the 





wrote Walter Headlam (Classical Review, 
XiX., 1905, p. 31), ‘it is a mistake to teach 
Greek out of grammars, because inevit- 
ably they give far more: prominence to 
abnormalities than tothe rule itself . . , 
for understanding the effect of literature 
it is theusage . . . that matters.’ The 
merit of this book is that, speaking 
generally, it provides sufficient evidence 
of the Latin usage. It covers the period 
from Plautus to Tacitus, and illustrates 
with special fulness the prose language 
of the time of Cicero and Augustus. It 
does not aim at being a historical syn- 
tax, but the wide range of examples 
often makes it useful as a supplement 
to Schmalz’s valuable work. 

Dr. Stegmann is responsible for the 
new edition of the Syntax volume, of 
which this is the first Part. He is well 
qualified for the task. He has written 
a school Latin grammar. He has also 
published a series of valuable articles? 
on the syntax and style of Cicero and 
Caesar, which are based on minute and 
repeated study of their writings. Any 
one who has done similar work even on 
a small scale, any one who has collected 
examples for himself, drawn his own 
conclusions, and tried to state them 
clearly, will know the value of such a 
training. It gives a man not merely a 
very useful knowledge of detail and a 
habit of accurate statement, but also an 
insight into the subject which is not 
easily acquired in any other way. 
Hence it is not surprising to find that 
he has done the work of revision 
thoroughly, and has thought it part of 
his duty to verify every reference and to 
bring every quotation into harmony 
with the best texts. He has an exten- 
sive knowledge of the important work 
that has been done since Kiihner laid 
down his pen nearly forty years ago. ! 
have compared the two editions in many 
places and have found again and again 
that the information is more accurate 
and more complete. The new edition 


greater accuracy of the new edition of Kiuhner, 
partly because in Lewis and Short we find 
‘Rare, aliquem de aliqua re’ and their mistake 
is copied in some of the school dictionaries. 

2 In Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie und 
Paedagogik, 1885, 1887, 1890, 1894. 
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follows closely on the lines of the old 
and the numbering of the sections re- 
mains the same. The print, especially 
that of the Notes, is better. 

There are, it is needless to say, places 
where the book might still be improved. 
There are sections and paragraphs 
which might with advantage have been 
entirely re-written. Some of them seem 
to have grown through additions made 
at various times by Kiihner or his suc- 
cessor till they have lost their unity. 
But some such faults are inevitable ina 
work of this size, unless a writer has un- 
limited time and money at his disposal, 
and can freely recast his material when 
he sees it in proof. They do not 
diminish to any appreciable extent the 


VARRO ON 


Varro on Farming. The three books 
Rerum Rusticarum, translated with 
Introduction, Commentary, and Ex- 
cursus by LLoyp Storr-Best, M.A. 
Lond. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. vii+374. 
London: G. Bell and Sons, 1912. 5s. 


THIS is, or is going to be, an age of 
classical translations. So the Master of 
Trinity told the Classical Association 
lately, and his words were hailed with 
enthusiasm. The Oxford Press has long 
been distinguishing itself in this line, 
and now Messrs. Bell are once more 
producing ‘ cribs’ better both inside and 
outside than most of the volumes of 
their once famous ‘Classical library.’ 
So far so good; seeing that we have 
always been using cribs for Hebrew 
literature, there seems to be no good 
treason why we should not use them for 
Latin and Greek, if only we take care 
that we do not allow those who cannot 
tead those languages to attempt to inter- 
pret for us the life and literature of the 
ancients. There lies the real danger. I 
know of an ardent Western American 
who set out to write a history of Rome, 
which was to prove all previous Roman 
historians to be utterly wrong, without 
being able to construe a single Latin 
sentence, 

The translation before us is a good 
and an interesting one. It is interesting, 

NO. CCXXXIII, VOL, XXVII. 


value of the book. We shall have a 
more perfect reference book in the 
great Historische Grammatik der latein. 
Sprache, edited by Professor Gustav 
Landgraf—when it is completed. But 
when will that be? The first volume 
was published in 1894. Of the Syntax 
as yet (November, 1912) not half has 
appeared. As the Revue Critique says 
of the Thesaurus linguae latinae (which 
has now reached the letter D), ‘Nos 
arriére-neveux auront bien des facilités.’ 
In the meantime the practical man will 
buy Kihner-Stegmann. 


W. E. P. PANTIN. 


St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 
London, W. 


FARMING. 


because it seems to be only the second 
attempt to render Varro in English, and 
the first ever made by a competent 
scholar. Our translator mentions one 
by a certain Clarke in 1800 (just when 
agricultural problems were being widely 
discussed in England), and says that it 
was the work of one evidently unaccus- 
tomed to Varro’s peculiar diction. Mr. 
Storr-Best is beyond doubt quite at 
home with that diction, and his transla- 
tion is good, mainly because he has 
contrived to let us see Varro himself by 
means of it—a person well worth seeing 
and knowing. He has done his best, 
not without success, to give his reader 
an idea of Varro’s rough and practical 
Sabine nature, of his sanity and good 
sense, of his straightforwardness (a 
quality which is also apparent in the 
chapters of Caesar’s Civil War in which 
he is mentioned), and lastly, of his some- 
what ponderous attempts at playfulness. 
All this is achieved in the translation 
alone, and that is saying much for a 
translator’s skill. Mr. Storr-Best has 
travelled in Italy, has seen Varro’s villa, 
and is quite in sympathy with the old 
encyclopaedist, alike in his practical and 
his pedantic moods. He has also taken 
real pains with the text, which is often 
harassing in the extreme, here and there 
proposing emendations or interpreta- 
tions of his own, and often so far as I 
H 
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am able to judge, with good results. A 
list of textual criticisms will be found 
in Excursus iii. 

We may then heartily welcome so 
adequate a rendering of a book which 
stands by itself in Roman literature. It 
is the only work of Varro’s which sur- 
vives entire, and it gives us a good idea 
of him. It is healthy reading, for it 
keeps us in touch throughout with real 
life in that rhetorical age. And it is old- 
Italian to the core, though its setting be 
that of the Aristotelian dialogue, and 
though its learned author consulted 
Greek books by the score. His poor wife 
Fundania, to whom Book I. is addressed, 
found herself provided with a list of 
fifty of these, to help her in farming the 
estate she had bought. 

Mr. Storr-Best does not often make 
mistakes, but he should not have stated 
(on p. 242) that the elaborate ritual of 
the Eleusinia was introduced at Rome 
in the temple of Ceres from 496 onwards. 
To support this assertion he refers to 
Cicero’s de Legibus ii. g (neve quem 
initianto, etc.),as being a quotation from 
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the XII. Tables—which it certainly is 
not. Lastly, I may just note that in 
translating Varro’s account of the old 
myth of the generation of bees from a 
carcass, so familiar to us from that of 
Virgil, he does not in his commentary 
allude to the true explanation of this, 
As this is not very generally known, I 
may quote a few lines from The Oxen- 
born Bees of the Ancients, by C. R. Osten 
Sacken (Heidelberg, 1894), for the pos- 
session of which I have to thank my 
friend Dr. L. C. Miall, F.R.S. ‘The 
original cause of this delusion lies in the 
fact that a very common fly, Eristalis 
tenax (popularly called the drone-fly), 
lays its eggs upon carcasses of animals, 
that its larvae develop within the pv- 
trescent mass, and finally change into a 
swarm of flies which, in their shape, 
hairy clothing, and colour, look exactly 
like bees, though they belong to a totally 
different order of insects.’ He adds that 
as carcasses are not allowed to lie about 
now, we do not see the process at work 
as the ancients did. 
W. WaARDE FowLer. 











Sophocles, with an English Translation. 
By F. Storr, B.A. Vol. 1. Contain- 
ing Oedipus the King, Oedipus at 
Colonus, Antigone. Pp. xiv+41g. 
London: William Heinemann, Ig12. 
(The Loeb Classical Library.) 


In the preface to his translations from 
the Early Italian Poets D. G. Rossetti 
maintained that the only true motive 
for putting poetry into fresh language 
must be to endow a fresh nation with 
one more possession of beauty. If in 
this latest addition to the Loeb Series 
Mr. Storr cannot, any more than other 
adventurers in the same field, claim to 
have satisfied the severe conditions im- 
plied in such a dictum, it can at least be 
said of his work that it reaches and 
maintains a high level of excellence as 
translations go. It will be read with 
pleasure, both by professed scholars and 
by those whose needs the Loeb publica- 
tions are specially designed to serve, 


SHORT NOTICES 









the class of men whose Greek has grown 
rusty through the preoccupations of 
active life. 

Mr. Storr does not make the blunder 
of confusing literalness with fidelity, nor 
on the other hand does he treat his 
author as a blank cheque to be filled up 
with his own subjective impressions, a 
common tendency in these days. His 
diction is as a rule dignified and satisfy- 
ing, neither dependent for the proper 
pitch on Wardour Street archaicisms, 
nor degenerating into the commonplace 
and colloquial in the effort to catch the 
happy mean of the Aé€é&s of Sophocles. 
His blank verse, though it rarely rouses 
our enthusiam, and is indeed occasionally 
monotonous, never falls below a g 
level, and is especially satisfactory in the 
longer speeches which have clearly been 
made the subject of very careful study. 
His rhymed versions of the lyrics are 
good, often very good. It is pleasing also 
to observe that Mr. Storr can and does 
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use other metres than those affected by 
Swinburne. In this connexion readers 
should turn to the io yeveat Bporay of 
the Oedipus Tyrannus in the metre of the 
‘Hymn to the Nativity,’ and to the 
Colonus ode in the Oedipus Coloneus. 

While the general effect is so good— 
and after all this is the great matter— 
it may seem ungracious to point to what 
may be thought defects. ‘When what 
comunction comes to pass,’ O. C. 410 
seems a mistake for ‘conjuncture.’ A 
rendering like ‘The riddling Sphinx 
compelled us to Jet slide The dim past’ 
(0.T.305), strikes one as ta7recvov, though 
the expression has ancient authority. 
There are occasional lines like ‘ Vile 
slanderer, thou blurtest forth these 
taunts, where the harshness can 
hardly be of set purpose. And a wrong 
note is surely struck by the interjection 
in ‘But O condemn me not without 
appeal’ (O. T. 608), for Creon is not a 
suppliant but maintains a firm bearing 
throughout. ‘So spue and cast her off’ 
(Ant. 653) will strike many as unneces- 
sarily close to the Greek. There seems 
to be something amiss with the trochaic 
line (O. T. 1515) ‘ Though ’tis grievous. 
Weep not, everything must have its 
day’—a trochee wanting? And finally 
it is not always very clear what principle 
has guided the choice of English metres 
as the equivalents of the original ; the 
same measure in Greek is sometimes 
met by one and sometimes by another, 
but this opens up a question too large 
for discussion here. 

Like the rest of the series, the book 
is beautifully printed, and the page is a 
delight to the eye. 

J. Hi. 


Homerische Probleme: II. Die Kom- 
position der Odyssee. Von Dr. E. 
BELZNER. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 


THE new impulse in Homeric criticism 
is specially active in defence of the 
Odyssey. Wolf left us that praeclarissi- 
mum monumentum intact, but only to be 
tesolved into elements, after a decent 
tespite by way of respect for his 
memory, by a host of eager dis- 
Tuptionists. We seem now to be in 
‘the last phase.’ ‘The grass of yester- 


year is dead ... the poem doth re- 
main.’ For this relief there are many 
claimants on our gratitude. Monro’s 
Appendices were perhaps enough for 
many in this country. Across the 
water Rothe, Drerup, Draheim, van 
Leeuwen and Stiirmer—to mention the 
mpopayor—have restated the case for 
unity in substantial papers and trea- 
tises all published within the last few 
years. 

And now this vindication by Dr. 
Belzner, which for method and clear- 
ness and patient exposition may com- 
pare with the best. A careful pre- 
liminary study of that very indefinite 
entity, the Telemachy, leads to the con- 
clusion that the Odyssey is ‘a great 
drama with a repiméreva €x KaKxov «is 
ayaGov,’ and this conclusion is tested by 
reference to a number of Eckszenen or 
‘moments’ on which criticism had 
fastened. As these are found to be 
relevant to the pervading purpose, a 
good prima facie case is made out for 
unity. Next, the popular systems of 
criticism, A thetesen-, Quellen-, and Trans- 
positions-kritik alike, are set aside as 
unsatisfying, and objectionable in their 
applications of strict logic and modern 
formulae. Dr. Belzner prefers, in a 
chapter on Technik—in which one is . 
glad to see that ‘primitive’ and 
‘advanced’ elements are distinguished 
—to determine for himself the poet’s 
‘own way,’ and on that as a basis to 
make a fresh examination of the poem. 
This is much better than nosing out 
the Bearbeiter and Interpolator in every 
other passage, and the result is still 
further to confirm the conclusion that 
the epic is a work composed ‘at one 
projection.’ A number of interpolations 
are admitted, and the treatment here is 
an improvement on the old style; but 
many will probably think that we still 
want an editor to do for the Odyssey 
what Sikes and Allen did for the 
Hymns. 

A third instalment of the Probleme 
is to deal with the relation of the 
Odyssey to the Iliad, and will be most 
welcome. The only really compre- 
hensive examination of the point, 
Monro’s chorizontic demonstration, has 
failed to.stand the test. 

A. 5. 
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Praktisches Lehrbuch der Neugriechischen 
Volkssprache fiir den Schul- und Selbstun- 
terricht. Von Kart WIED. Bibliothek 
der Sprachenkunde. 4 auflage. Wien 
und Leipzig: A. Hartleben’s Verlag. 


WE are glad to welcome the fourth 
edition, improved, of Wied’s Modern 
Greek Grammar. The book is already 
well known in England; Mrs. Gardner 
translated it (with certain changes) in 
1892. The declensions might be a little 
simplified, but the book has the merit 
of not including ancient forms or the 
modern literary jargon; and it may be 
recommended as really a practical book. 
W. H. D. R. 


Les Manuscrits latins du v° au x1it* stécle 
conservés a la bibliothéque impériale 
de Saint - Pétersbourg. Tome I. 
Description, Textes inédits, Repro- 
ductions autotypiques. Tome II. 
Reproductions autotypiques. Par 
Dom ANTONIO STAERK, O.S.B. St. 
Petersburg: Krois, 1910. £5 10s. 


THESE two large volumes, the result of 


seven years’ work, will be welcomed not 
merely by classical students, but also 
by theologians, historians and palaeo- 
graphers. Both editor and publisher are 
to be congratulated on their courageous 
undertaking. Every learned institution 
which can afford it should procure a 
copy. 

The wonderful library of Corbie, near 
Amiens (not to be confounded with its 
German offshoot Corvey, near Minden), 
passed to St. Germain. At the French 
Revolution the cream of the collection 
was secured by a Russian, Dubrowsky, 
and is now in the Imperial Library, 
St. Petersburg. It is mainly these Corbie 
MSS., hitherto so unknown and so in- 
accessible to students, that Dom Staerk 
has now, by means of photographs, de- 
scriptions and copious excerpts, made 
available for us. Classical students will 
turn first to his account of the MS. of 
Columella (F. v. class 1), Lundstrém’s 
liber pretiosissimus. Mr. Plummer will 
give precedence to the MS. of Bede’s 
History (Q. v. I. 18), in Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule of the eighth century. Of 
Biblical and Patristic MSS. there are so 
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many of supreme importance, that I do 
not know which should be selected for 
mention. 

Gratitude to the author disinclines 
one to look for flaws in his work. But 
if a sprinkling of censure must be added 
to flavour the praise, one might point 
out that the reduced scale of some of 
the photographs spoils the presentation 
of the script. For example, that inter. 
esting, early type of Insular (Anglo. 
Saxon ?) script in Q. v. I. 15 is unfairly 
treated by Staerk’s plate. Justice is done 
to it by the plate in Traube’s Palaco. 
graphische Bemerkungen, which is, as all 
plates for palaeographical study ought 
to be, in natural size. Dom Staerk, not 
venturing to trust his own judgment in 
dating the MSS., sent these plates to 
experts in the Vatican Library, with the 
not unnatural result that the dates as- 
signed are sometimes wide of the mark. 
For example, this MS., Q. v. I. 15, is 
ascribed to the tenth, instead of (at 
latest) the eighth century; Q. v. I. 4is 
the second part (as Staerk learned too 
late) of Paris Bibl. Nat. lat. 12214, 
assigned rightly by Delisle to the sixth 
century. The dating ‘saec. viii ineunte’ 
is clearly wrong. 

But it is enough to indicate the pres- 
ence of faults like these. They do not 
seriously impair the value of these two 
indispensable volumes. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


The Governors of Moesia. By S. E. 
Stout. (A dissertation submitted in 
candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Princeton University.) 
8vo. Pp. xii+g97. Princeton: The 
Falcon Press, Ig1I. 75 cents. 


THE object of this book is to construct 
a list, as complete as the evidence 
permits, of the governors of the province 
of Moesia from the period of its creation 
by Augustus to the reorganisation of the 
provincial system at the end of the third 
century. The bulk of the evidence 1s, 
of course, epigraphical, although gaps 
are occasionally filled by the provincial 
coinage or passages in the literary 
authorities. The author has also made 
good use of general works on provincial 
administration as well as special treatises 
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such as those of Filow, Pick, and Van 
de Weerd. The evidence concerning 
each governor is Clearly and fully dis- 
cussed, and the results attained are 
sufficiently important to make the book 
a valuable work of reference to students 
in similar fields of Roman history. In 
dealing with such fragmentary evidence 
certainty has of course often been un- 
attainable, and the detailed scale of the 
work has increased the possibility of 
error. Speaking generally however, 
etrors, apart from a few obvious mis- 
prints, are difficult to detect, and the 
author’s arguments are usually weighty 
enough to carry conviction. An excep- 
tion perhaps is the commentary on the 
inscription of Plautius Aelianus, where 
Mr. Stout does not convince us that 
Tacitus was right in his statement that 
it was from Germany and not Moesia 
that Legio IV. Scythica was summoned 
to the Armenian War in 58. A con- 
fusion with the German Legio IV. 
Macedonica was always possible, par- 
ticularly as Tacitus’ source for this 
portion of his works does not seem 
usually to have mentioned the distinc- 
tive titles of the legions. It also does 
not seem possible to identify Julius 
Festus, who was governor of Moesia 
Inferior at the beginning of the reign 
of Severus Alexander, with a tribunus 
of the same name, who is shown by 
a diploma to have commanded the 


Cohors I. Flavia Numidarum in Lycia 
in 178. Not only must we suppose him 
to have been nearly seventy at the time of 
his Moesian governorship, but the com- 
mand of an auxiliary cohort is more 
naturally associated with an equestrian 
than a senatorial career. 

The chief point of general interest 
which this book suggests is that the 
contrast between the emperor’s power 
of maintaining his legati in office for as 
long a period as seemed to him desirable 
and the annual tenure of the governors 
of the senatorial provinces is not of 
such practical importance as is some- 
times stated. Mr. Stout gives a list of 
twenty-eight governors of Moesia In- 
ferior who can be assigned with com- 
parative certainty to the second century. 
This would make their average tenure 
under four years, and, since the list is 
probably not complete, we can safely 
say that three years was the usual term 
of office of an imperial legatus. Longer 
tenure is only common in the first cen- 
tury when the supply of loyal and ca- 
pable civil servants was unequal to the 
demand. From the reign of Vespasian 
onwards the extension of the civitas to 
provincials and the consequent increase 
in the number of men qualified for the 
governing class clearly gave the adminis- 
tration so many aspirants to office that 
only a limited tenure enabled them to 
be satisfied. G. L. C, 


NOTES AND NEWS 


may be expected from those who have 


THE Board has decided to enlarge the 
Review by two sheets, exclusive of the 
Index. We are pleased to make this 
announcement, and we hope now to be 
able to bring our reviews out more 
promptly. The enlargement has be- 
come possible because the number of 
subscribers has increased; it is in the 
power of our readers to increase that 
number still further by their kind efforts, 
and thus to enable us to do better justice 
to the books sent us for review. 


The Bombay Branch of the Classical 
Association has no less than 100 
members. New light on the classics 


experience of the East. Fr. Ailinger’s 
paper on Latin as the Future Esperanto, 
written for this Branch, was read at 
the General Meeting in Sheffield, and 
we commend the idea to readers of the 
Review for consideration. 


We welcome’ the newly - formed 
‘Northumberland and Durham Classi- 
cal Association.’ Delivering his presi- 
dential address at its first meeting, the 
Bishop of Durham paid a just tribute 
to the Cambridge scholars of the fifties 
and sixties, who, he said, ‘were able 
with a certain tranquillity of conviction 
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to pursue their grammatical and textual 
studies alongside a large love of letters.’ 
There was, perhaps, a danger of over- 
specialisation in modern days. Speaking 
on the same topic, Principal Hadow said 
that Cambridge in the sixties began to 
insist on the importance of teaching the 
classics in relation to the great modern 
literatures. It was through this that the 


classical teaching of England had ad. 
vanced so much in the last half-century, 
The new Association is intended, in the 
words of Canon Cruickshank, ‘to ep- 
courage a broad and sympathetic study 
of the classics, and to draw together al] 
in the two counties who are really loyal 
to the cause of Latin and Greek.’ We 
wish it all success. 


VERSION 


BOADICEA. 


WHEN the British warrior Queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods, 


Sage beneath a spreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief, 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage, and full of grief. 


‘ Princess! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
’Tis because resentment ties 

All the terrors of our tongues. 


‘Rome shall perish—write that word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorr’d, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


‘Rome, for empire far renown’d, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground— 
Hark! the Gaul is at her gates! 


‘Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 


‘ Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our land, 

Arm’d with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


‘Regions Caesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway; 

Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.’ 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending as he swept the chords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


ITALIs cruenta virgis Britonum domina 
simul 

patrias deorum ad aras iit omnia re. 
petens, 

patulis sub aesculetis ubi fatidica adyta, 

ibi multa conquerenti senior Druida, 
flagrans 

moerore simul et ira, sortes ita aperuit: 

: regina, tanta passam mala, tanta 

facinora, 

spectamus impotentes lacrimantibus 
oculis ; 

adeo dolor loquelas, adeo premit animos. 

peritura, Roma—verbum hoc Britonum 
cruoribus 

inscribitor profusis—peritura penituses; 

sceleribus erunt tuis iam paria exitia tua 

quibus olim et imperabas populis et odio 
eras, 

humili ferere ab isdem tetigisse vice 
solum ; 

timor urbis ecce iam iam Geta bar- 
barus aderit. 

viden’ ut Remi propago nova ponit in- 
habiles 

gladios lyrasque sumit, superat cithara 
tubam ? 

viden’ ut tui per aevum Britones, dom- 
ina, novum, 

regione denegata comitatibus Italis, 

populos ubique  signis _ victricibus 
adeunt ? 

age, patriis iuventus oriunda nemoribus, 

volitante perge penna, fera sume tont- 
trua !’ a 

ea praescius futuri canit; interibi 

sonat s 

lyra suave, lyra tremendum, lyra vatl- 
cina senis, 

trepidis ut incubavit digitis, rabido 
animo. 
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She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow: 
Rush’d to battle, fought, and died ; 
Dying, hurl’d them at the foe. 


‘Ruffians, pitiless as proud, 

Heaven awards the vengeance due; 
Empire is on us bestow’d, 

Shame and ruin wait for you.’ 


W. Cowper. 


II! 


itaque aestuans superbo Boudicca pec- 
tore 

moritura ruit in hostes, moriens et ita 
minas 

iacit: ‘O superbientes scelere ac male- 
ficlis, 

mala vos manent probrosos, mala pro- 
merita; mihi 

dicionis universae dedit auguria deus.’ 


N. C. ARMITAGE. 
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